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PASSPORT TO ELYSIUM (489 h.c.) 
Prolooue 

The Ancient Gredca believed that their heroes, afin many 
valiarU deeds on earth, passed to the Etysian Fields, far to the 
west of the world, where they spent their time in endless enjoi/ment. 
There were sports and games, dancing and feasting. This region 
of the immortals was for ever bathed in a soft purple, light, and 
had its own sun, moon and stars. Only the heroes were allowed 
to set foot in the Elysian Fields: aU others passed on to the grey 
and dismal regions of Hades, governed by the god Plain. 

In 489 B.C., Greece was invaded by Darius, King of the 
Persians, with a mighty army. Had he conquered, mil onhi wouUt 
the Greeh States have collapsed, but the happy regions of Elysium 
would have fallen into oblivion. But an Athenian army met the 
Persians at Marathon, and, though vastly outnumbered, com 
pletely defeated the enemy. One of the heroes of that day was the 
courier Phidippides. He had already run to Sparta and back 
in an attempt to Main assistance. He took part m the battle, 
and when it was all over he went at full sjieed to give the news to 
the Athenians. The distance was twenty-two miles. On arriving 
there he gave his message, but was so CThausted by his eaerlions 
that he fell dead. But his soul, we imagine, continued the race 
to the pleasant fields of Elysium where the heroes anxiously 
awaited news of the outcome of the struggle. 

CHARACTERS 
Teesehs Nestor 

Cadmob Achilles 

Jasok Ajax 

Ulysses Phidipeides, the Courier 

Riiasaiianthus, Ruler of Elysium 
Linus . Athenun Soldiers 
Tkebon j 
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Eneh of the heroeg wears a while JUUt, or bard, round Ik 
head. Rhadaitanthus is distinguished from the rest by a golde) 
band. 

ScBNlc. —A grove which overlooks the Elysian Plain. The seal 
on the stage are made to represent logs. The “throne” o 
Rhadamanthus stands a liule higher than the rest, ard i 
placed rather to the R. of the stage, so that he can face half-L 
and look over the plain. The seats may be arranged in sucl 
a manner as uill facilitate the grouping of the characters or 
the stage. 

When the curtain rises, Orpheus is sitting r , stringing a lute 
Old Nestor sits by him. 

Nestor. Why do you put new .strings to your lute 
Orpheus ? Surely the others are good enough. [He picks uj 
a string.] l/)ok, this one is hardly touched yet. 

Orpheus. I need new strings. To-morrow I shall sing s 
last dirge to Klysium. 

Nestor. A dirge ? Nay, Orpheus, this is a land of plenty 
joy and merriment. WeTl have no diiges here. 

Orpheus. Wc shall not be here after to-morrow. You and 
1, Ajax, Achilles and all the heroes of Greece will be making 
our way wearily to the I^and of the Shades, leaving Elysium tc 
the conquerors. Conquerors ! To think proud Hellas should 
be ravaged by those arrogant Persians with their beards stuck 
up with glue ! And that mad king of theirs who struts acrosc 
the world like a well-fed turkey-cock. Bah ! [He pulls at the 
string, and it breaks.] 

Nestor. There, you’ve broken the new string. Better put 
the old one back. [Orpheus picks up the old one again.] Cad¬ 
mus and Theseus will surely succeed in bringing the help of 
the gods. Don’t lose heart, Orpheus. 

Orfhede [fooHnj ddefulXy at the string he broke]. A bad 
omen. Old One. Why didn’t they send you and me to plead 
with Zeus ! Cadmus and Theseus have too many enemies 
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among tbe gods. Besides, they’re all brawn and no brain. 
Why, with your silver tongue and my lute, we could have 
moved all OljTupus to tears. As it is— 

Nbstor. They are our elders, Orpheus, and their words 
carry great weight, even with the Mighty Ones. 

Orphbos. Their words ! How many sensible words have 
either of them spoken since we first knew them ? All that 
Cadmus can do is draw a bow and tell us again and again how 
he created Thebes. As for Theseus, I’m tired of watching him 
show his muscles and boast how he slew the Minotaur. I’m 
sorry I ever put the story into song. Nobody sings it now 
but Theseus himself. What a voice ! 

Nestor. It's the best song you ever wrote. 

Orpheus. It’s a lot of rubbish. [He lays his harp on one 
side and paces the slope.] The Persians have landed on Greek 
soil. The last messenger told us they were at Marathon with 
only a few Greeks between them and Athens. You know what 
"that means. Once Athens falls, Elysium falls and we move 
out—to Hades ! 

Nestor. Well, what of it ? From all 1 hear it’s not a bad 
place, and Pluto’s an easy-going sort of god. 

Orpheus [bitterly]. That’s all you know. Have you ever 
been there ? I have—once, when I went to fetch Kurydice 
back to earth. It was a mean trick he played on me, just 
because one of us turned round. God or no god, if I meet him 
again. I’ll fly at his throat. 

Nestor. Calm yourself, Orpheus. It’s not so bad as all 
that. The battle isn’t lost yet. 

Orpheus. It will be. Oh, the sun, the moon, the green 
fields and the purple light of Elysium 1 However shall I live 
without yon ? Why can’t I turn into an orchid or a honey¬ 
suckle ? 

Nestor [alarmed]. Peace, Orpheus, you speak blasphemy. 
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[Orpheus iUs, head in hands. Nestor pais him 
■ soothingly on the shoulder.] 

Come, come, you must have courage. 

^ [Enter Jason and Ulysses.] 

Jason. Well, after all, Ulysses, Fve never been too much 
in love with this place. 

Ulysses. Nor 1, Jason. It's a poor place for sailors. I like 
grey skies and a good stiff headwind. I’d give anything for 
another trip between Scylla and Charybdis. Ah, those were 
the days! 

Jason. Have you ever seen a storm in Elysium ? 

Ulv3be,s. Not one. Why, there isn't even a decent-sixed 
wave. Just puff f puS ! puff! and of! we go across the lakes 
at a snail’s pace. It’s child’s play. I’ve nearly forgotten 
how to furl a sail. Now if these Persians win— 

Orpheus. The gods forbid ! 

Ulysses. Why ? I don’t wish our people any harm, you 
know that. But this place b too quiet for me. As I was 
saying, if the Persians win, we go to Hades, don’t we 1 

Jason. So 1 understand. 

Ulysses. Then I’ll take a craft out on Lake Avemus, 
where there are a few good storms, or. better still, I’ll apply 
for old Charon’s job. He must be tired by now of that old 
ferry of hb. A new ferryman like me would make a few very 
necessary improvements. 

Jason. What will you do, Orpheus ? 

Orpheus. I’ll throw my lute into the Styi. 

Ulysses. Good. Ill dive into the whirlpool and fetch it 
out for you. That at least would be a bit of excitement. 

Orpheus. You fools I Ton don't know what you’re talkiog 
about No sun, no moon—just grey shades, horrible monsters 
and boiling cataracts. 
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Ulysses, Well, weVe seen a good few of those in our time, 
eh, Jason 1 

Jason. I should say. Oh, cheer up, hoy. You’ll get a good 
job down there. You’ve got talent. Look, there are two who 
don’t seem concerned about it all. [He •point! off stage L.] Qo 
on, Achilles ! Run I 

Ulysses, He’s done it! No ! Up, Ajax I 

Jason. Achilles ! 

Ulysses. .Ajax ! Ajax ! 

[They are aU standing now, looking off stage.] 

Jason. Oh, Achilles, run ! 

Ulysses. Ajax ! He’s {jsssing him. Ajax I He’s done it. 
Oh, bravo ! 

Nestor. Achilles should stop running lor good. He’ll never 
do anything with that heel of his. 

Ulysses. I agree. But you know what he’s like. The best 
rioteer, the best discus thrower. Now he wants to beat 
^mus at archery and Ajax at running. If he doesn’t do it 
he’ll sulk a whole month. You mark my words. 

Nestor. Ah me, what a tragedy, to be spoilt by one’s 
iother. Poor lad, she dotes on him. 

[Enter Achilles, limping, with his arm round the shoulder 
oj Ajax.] 

Achilles. At last I’ve beaten you. Now let me have those 
laurels. 

Ajax. But I passed you before we reached the winning 
post. 

Achilles. You didn’t. I was a good head in front all the 
way. I kept my lead. 

Ajax. Oh, Achilles ! 

Achilles. I did, I tell you. I’ve been in training for this 
noe long enough, and now that I’ve woo it, you're trying to 
keep the prise from me. I’ll have the garland, do you bear I 
I’m champion now I 
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Ajax. Oh, very well. But. next time — [ They are gaittg out.] 

UiTSSM. Wait a minute. [They torn.] Who’s champion 1 

Achilles. I am. 

Ulysses. Oh no, you’re not. Ajax passed you short of the 
winning post. 

Achilles. He didn’t. I swear he didn’t. 

Ajax. Well, I thought I did. 

Ulysses. We’ll soon see. What do the others say ? Come 
along, you all saw the finish of the race. Achilles or .\jax ? 

Nestor. Ajax. 

Orpheus. Ajax. 

Jason. Ajax. 

Ulysses. And 1 say Ajax too. The garland remains with 
Ajax. We all dispute the claim of Achilles. Fair’s fair, gen¬ 
tlemen ! 

Achilles. I deny it. I beat him all the way, and I’ll have 
the garland. 

Ulysses. Oh. no, you won’t, you have no witnesses. But 
if you like to run the whole course again, we’ll all be there, 
and— 

Achilles [tcinan^]. Oh, my heel! Why can’t something 
be done about it ? I’d be all round champion then. 

Nestor. Even the gods would find it difficult to cure one 
who’s been dipped in the river Styx. Let me see it. H’m. 
You’ll get no help from those arnica plasters, my boy. It’s 
incurable. Even Aesculapius says so. 

Achilles. A curse on Aesculapius and the gods who taught 
him ! 

Nestor. Achilles! [They are all shocked.] 

Achilles. A curse on them. I say. Oh, but for thia I’d be 
ohampion of Elysium, equal to the gods themselvee 
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Jason. 7ou idiot! That's why you'vs got » bad heel. 1 
will be a curb on your vaalting ambitions. Now stop spealdni 
blasphemy. 

Achilles. I won't. I pronounce a solenm— 

[They pounce on him in time to stop the words. Ulysses slop 
his mouth. Nestor and Jason seize him by the arms. H< 
struggles. Enter Bhadamanthus wilh Theseus and Cadmus, 
The other heroes let Achilles go.] 

Bhadamanthus. What! Trouble in Elysium ? How’s 
this t 

Jason. Can’t you stop this young fool from cursing the 
gods ? 

A0HILLE.S. The gods are laming me out of spite. 

Nestor. Don’t be childish, Achilles. Sit down. 

Bhadamanthus. Oh, so that’s the trouble. You blame the 
gods because you’re not champion of everything. Do you 
realize, Achilles, that nobody may care to-morrow whether 
you’re champion or not, least of all yourself 1 
Achilles. What ? 

Bhadamanthus. Sit down, all of you. 1 have news that 
will make you shudder. Elysium is in danger. 

[They sit down, Bhadamanthus on the higher seat.] 

Theseus and Cadmus have just returned from their mission to 
Olympus. Speak, Theseus. 

Theseus. As you all know, we were chosen by you to beg 
a favour of the gods, that we, the heroes of Greece, should be 
allowed to go back to our mother country to help to drive away 
the Persians who have landed on our shores. Even now the 
enemy is drawn up in strength before the plain of Marathon. 
The Greeks may lose the battle. 

Achilles It will serve the Greeks right. The present 
generatioD is soft, flabby. Why, iHien I wh at Troy— 
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Nmtob. This is not like the Trojan War. The Trojam 
fought like gentlemen, but this enemy is ten times as numerous 
and a hundred times more terrible. He wages what be calls 
“ total war,” war on undefended cities, war on women and 
children, the massacre of fleeing enemies, torture, starvation, 
and every refinement of horror. 

Rhadaiunthos. That is true. Glo on, Theseus. 

Thesbus. If the Persians win this battle, Greece and 
Elysium arc lost to us. Why, even the Persian soldiers call 
themselves “ Immortals.” They strive to embrace death in 
victorious battle that they may enter these sacred groves of 
Elysium and drive us out to the Shades. All this I told the 
gods. 

Orpbkus. And what did they say 1 

Theseus. First our Lady Athene pleaded the cause of our 
city. In words such as even Nestor would envy, she begged 
for mercy on luckless Athens. The heart of mighty Zeus was 
touched. Even the jealous Hera plucked his garment and 
implored him to nod his lordly brow. Then the gods gathered 
round, and Father Zeus aakerl them one by one what favours 
they could offer. Poseidon the sea-god at first promised to 
raise the waves and drown the Persian ships, but he could 
not, for Boreas, the wild north wind, is now blowing far sway 
over the Scytliisn wasUs. T;. cus beseeched the humble 
Hours to stretch themselves to their utmost, but in vain, for 
even the gods cannot play with time as they will. Then said 
Father Zeus, “ Is there no aid ? ” At last the moon, fair 
Artemis, threw herself before the face of Apollo, the sun, that 
the earth may be darkened. But Apollo, who has never been 
a friend of Athens, flung her aw’ay, and flew into such a 
rage that Zeus reproved him. In this wise the gods took 
counsel, and 1 am to tell you that nothing can be done. The 
lea must roll, the hours must fly'past, and ^e heavenly bodies 
must run their courses. IVhat is to be will be. 

[THiSEtm bom his head before Rhapamawthus.] 
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Ajax. But are we not to go back to Greece ) May we not 
6ght the Persisne os we did the Trojans ? 

Cadhub. Our Father Zeus speaks, and this is his wisdom. 
We are the past which cannot return. Our deeds on earth are 
done, and Greece must find her present heroes, if any there be. 

Jason. But what of the future 1 

Cadhub. Tou will soon know, for either Elysium will be 
strengthened by a new band of heroes, or it will pass into the 
hands of Darius and his “ Immortals.” Look out on the road. 
[He points off stage r.| There you will know your fate. 
The battle is being fought now. Perhaps it is over, and the 
souls of the dead coming this way before long. If the 

first you see is a Greek, pour out your thanks to Zeus for the 
salvation of your land and for its new generation of heroes. 
If he is a Persian, prepare youiaeives for the awful journey to 
the Lund of the Shades. 

ULY.s.sEa [rising ami going to iJie wings R,, to look along the 
road]. It is well. [He sighs.] By my heart. I’d rather be a 
Shade than sojourn here in the company of a thousand 
Glue-beards. 

AcKUiRB. My first spear for Darius when he comes this way. 

Rhadamani'rus. Waiting 's tedious. Come, Orpheus, a 
song. 

Orpheus. I have no heart, [f/e picks up his lyre.] What 
shall it be ? “ Farewell to Elysium ” ? 

Nestor. Have a heart, boy. Elysium’s not lost yet. 

Orpheus. Cadmus and Theseus brought no help from the 
gods. Let us see what the lute of Orpheus will do. 

[He sings, accompanying himsdf on the lute. I 
Father of Hellas! 

High above ’Thy mantling douds 
Immortal gods assemble. 

Unsheathe the sword of victory. 

And all Thy foes shall tremble I 
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AllI*! « ■». " ?]. Oh! Do you all feel like that about 

, ■ ' ,ng. The heroes of to-day Me a little 

Orpheot. a . y’d be better company than you are. 

Achilles here is a littie hasty. Besides, 
p, .-self for all we know. Are you ? 

mess I How am I to know t It was all 

All fsinm ^ remember is that I killed a lew, saved 

1 ‘ was o2 like a hare with the news, all the 

■at a reception I "ot there ! Yes, come to 

OrpuSDS. ^ j j ijujy jjay j jit (^QWn ? 

.oaNtuus. By all means. 

JIhey sit and redine about stage. Ulysses still stands 
watching R.] 

Now, young friend. I’ll ask you to probe a little deeper into 
that memory of yours. How many did you slay 1 

PHimppiDES. Oh, five or six, I don’t know. 

Achilles. Five or six ! Ha ! Ha ! 

Rhadamanthcs. And you saved ? 

Phiiuppides. About the same — ^five or six. 

Rhadamanthus. And then you ran all the way to Athena. 

Pbioippioes. Yes, but before the battle I’d already taken 
a message to Sparta which is more than twice as far away 
from Marathon as Athens is. I did over a hundred miles, 
swimming rivers, scaling mountains and crossing trackless 
wastes. [He suddenly becomes suspicious.] Look here, is this 
a oroaa-ezamination or something 1 

Nestor. We must, before admitting yon, establish your 
claim to be a hero. 

Achilles. Precisely. But we’d like yon to know before¬ 
hand that we despise the whole modem breed and would shun 
your company if we could. 

Nestor. Speak fur yourself, Achilles. 
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Prisipfidbs. So if I’m not a hero,^ 
dainty atandards I’m to be thrown ouk 
tlte case I’m going. I’d rather have^j 
myself in here by boaatbg. Good-bye 
Tound at the ttaiei and rtdinity jigwt u 
tofTif to go out] , ■ 

Ulysses [slopping Aim]. Not so fas^^. 
hot-headed as Achilles. Go back for a wblw 
We’ve all had to pass the test, you kno^ 
other. 


I,^ 


.ntig up 


now. 


I-I feel 
’ breath when I 
aid run another 
' d” over, then 
funny! 


Phidippides. I’m having no teat. 

Ulysses. Sit down, boy. [Phidippides 
vay out.] Oh, no, you don’t. [Ulysses puts his arm\ 
the exit. Phidippides is no match for his strertgth.] You’ve 
much right to be in Elysium as anybody else. Go along, now. 

Phidippides [returning gloomily]. Well, if that’s the case 
m stay. But I won’t have our heroes of to-day insulted, not 
even by Achilles. 


Rhadamanthus. Your wishes are ours. .Achillea will hold 
his tongue in future. [Achilles turns sulkily av>ay.] 

[Stutlches of song are lu ard outside. It is a soldiers’ marching 
song, coming nearer and nearer. Phidippides is delighted to 
hear il.] 


Voice [off]. When first I joined the in-fan-tree ; 
Chorus [off]. Oh, fie, what a terrible war I 
Voice, [o^]. I thought it was just the job for me. 
Chorus, [off]. Don’t let it get you down. 

[rAe heroes are amused.] 

Voice [off]. But the sergeant said I was far too dense, 
I had no “savvy” and I had no sens<, 

So they docked my pay by eighteenpenoa. 
Cborui [off]. Don’t let it gel you down. 

[A nppls of laughter goes round stage.] 
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PfftsiPPiDgg {ffi 01* 1 Oo you ail feel like tliat about 

®® f U to. I’ll L, '“8- heroes of to-day are a little 
“ore polite.' I 1** better company than you are. 

^ssroB. Ho w ^ \chilles here is a little hasty. Besides, 
^0“ may be a hero*you# ^ ’ 

PairuppiDjg j* J**®** 1 How am I to know f It was aU 

®Yer so quickly ■** ^ remember is that I killed a few, saved 
* few, and then p ' 1*1^® ® 1*®™ 1^® news, all the 

''’a.Y to Athens W)l! ® reception T got there ! Yes, come to 
think of it, f Ve har^ "* ® ^ ^ 

-^aNTIIUS. By all means. 

,,Tiey sit and recline about stage. Ulyssbs Mill stands 
watching a.] 

Now, young friend. I’ll ask you to probe a little deeper into 
that memory of yours. How many did you slay ? 

PniDiPProEs. Oh, five or six, I don’t know. 

Achillks. Five or six ! Ha ! Ha ! 

Rbadaiunthiis. And you saved ? 

PniMPPlDits. About the same—five or six. 
Rbadahanthus. And then you ran all the way to Athens. 

Phidippidbs. Yes, but before the battle I’d already taken 
a message to Sparta which is more than twice as far away 
from Marathon as Athens is. I did over a hundred miles, 
swimming rivers, scaling mountains and crossing trackless 
wastes. [He suddenly becomes suspidous.l Look here, is this 
a cross-examination or something ? 

Nistob. We must, before admitting you, establish your 
claim to be a hero. 

AoHniES. Precisely. But we’d like you to know before¬ 
hand that we despise the whole modem breed and would shun 
your company if we could. 

Nistor. Speak for yourself, Achilles. 
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Pridippidis. So if I’m not a hero according to Achilloa’ 
dainty atandarda I’m to be thrown out, eh ? Well, if that’s 
tike case I’m going. I’d rather have the Shades than work 
myself in here by boasting. Good-bye, my heroes. [He look$ 
‘round at the teaied OMd reining figures.] Take it easy. [He 
turns to go out.] 

Ulysses [stopping him). Not bo fast, my lad. You’re as 
hot-headed as Achilles. Go back for a while and think it over. 
We’ve all had to pass the test, you know, at some time or 
other. 

Phidippides. I’m having no test. Let me out I 

Ulysses. Sit down, boy. [Phidippides tries to force kis 
msy out.] Oh, no, you don’t. [Ulysses puts his arm across 
the exit. Phidippides is no match for his strength.] You’ve as 
much right to be in Elysium as anybody else. Go along, now. 

Phidippides [reluming gloomily]. Well, if that’s the case 
I’ll stay. But I won’t have our heroes of to-day insulted, not 
even by Achilles. 

Rhadamanthus. Your wishes are ours. .4chille8 will hold 
his tongue in future. [Achilles turns sulkily away.] 

[Snatches of song are heard outside. It is a soldiers’ marching 

song, coming nearer and nearer. Phidiffides is delighted to 

hear tl.] 

Voice [off]. When first I joined the in-fan-tree ; 

Chorus [<^]. Oh, fie, what a terrible war ! 

Voice, [off]. I thought it was just the job for me. 

Chorus, [off]. Don’t let it get you down. 

[The heroes are amused.] 

Voice [off\ But the sergeant said I was far too dense, 

I had no “savvy” and I had no sensi, 

So they docked my pay by eighteenpenoa. 

Chorus [off]. Don’t Ul it get you down. 

[A ripple of laughter goes round stage.] 
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I’uiDippiDES [tn excUeinenl], The boys—^fche boys ate here I 
[The snnt} ceanee. The vocalists, offstage, have now seen Ulyssbs 
and the heroes. They shout from the roadway.] 

Yoiatlqff]. What ho! boys! 

Ulyssbb. What ho I 

Voice [off]. This the way to Hades, chum I 
Achilles. Right along. First on the left. 

Voice [off]. Bight you are. Mighty nice place you’ve got 
there. 

Ulysses. Oh yes, fine place, CJoming in for a minute ? 
Achilles. Ulysses ! 

Voice [off]. Well, don't mind if we do. Got any nectar ? 
Ulysses. Skins and skims of it. 

Voice [off\. That's done it. Let’s go in, Linus. 

Ulysses. This way. 

[Erder Linos and Thebon. They see Phidippides and he 
sees them.] 

Linos. Why, Phidippides ! You here ! 

Phidippides. Linus I Theron ! Ob, boys, I thought I’d 
lo,st you for ever ! 

[ They embrace, shake each other by the hand and show signs of 
great glee.] 

Thebon. Wasn't that a lovely scrap ? I wouldn’t have 
missed it for worlds. See that glue-boy I got ? He just asked 
for it, he did. 

Phidippides. He asked fur it, but you gut it, both of you. 
Linus. What do you mean ? 

Phidippides. Do you know where you are ? 

Linos. We haven’t the slightest idea. 

Phidippides. Blysium, boy, Elysium I Look at those 
groves, look at these fields and that pavilion. 
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[The two soidiers look out l. in amazement.] 

Thbron. Go on I And are these the fellows we used to 
learn about at school f 

[The heroes are highly amused. Some of them nod as he 
looks round.] 

Peqdippidbs. Of course. [He points them out.] Theseus, 
Cadmus, Jason, Orpheus, Ulysses, Nestor—you’ll know him 
by his beard—Achilles, Ajax and Rhadamanthus. 

Thkron. The heroes ! I ought to know that one. [Points 
to Ulysses.] I've had many a lick from my teacher on his 
account. I never could get all those journeys right. [Ulysses 
laughs.] Why did you make so many ? 

Ulysses. I had to. 

Linus. I say, Theron, this isn’t the place we want. These 
are heroes. We’re only a couple of old sweats. Let’s get along 
to the Shades. 

TtiEBON. Right. I’d like to be first on that ferry. I never 
could abide crowds. 

Phidippides [eagerly]. I’m coming with you. 

[They are on their way out R.] 

Rhadamanthus. Stop 1 

[Ulysses holds out his hand and motions them back.] 

I can see you are heroes. We’ll talk about your deeds later. 
Will you stay with us ? 

Theron [Ais eyes lighting up]. Stay here, with this purple 
sky and these green fields ? Who’d go to the Shades after 
being invited in here ? I’ll stay. 

Linus. So will I. What about it, Phidippide.-i ? 

Phidippides. Where you go, I go. 

Ldtub. That settles it. 

Orpheus. Good for all of you. I like that song of yours. 
Turn te-te turn turn turn. Where did you learn it ? 
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Likus. Oh, it's an old army song. We make the words up 
as we go along, WeVe got lots more if po’d like to hear 
them. 

Orphids. Very well, let’s have it. 

Linos When first I joined the in-fan-tree; 

All. Oh, fie, what a terrible tear! 

Limn. I thought it was just the job for me. 

All. Don't lel.it get gou doum. 

Linus. But the sergeant said I was far too dense, 

1 had no “savvy” and I had no sense. 

So they docked my pay by eighteenpence. 
All. Don't let it get gou down. 

Linus. Your turn, Theron. 

Thkron. Right. How do you like this ? [simjs.] 

The Persian lad has eyes of black, 


All. 

Oh, fie, what a terrible war! 

Theron. 

And a jugful of arrows across his back— 

All. 

Don't let it get gou down. 

Theron. 

But don’t be afraid of his tawny hue. 

And don’t be afraid of his ugly view. 
There’s nothing new in a beard of glue. 

All. 

Don’t let it get gou down. 

Don't let it get gou down. 

Don't let it gel gou down. 

There's nothing new in a beard of gfite. 

Don't let it gel gou down. 

[The kenet break out into peal upon peal of Elgtian laughter 
as the Curtain/ dlls,] 
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Proloque 

Dunng the early days of the republic, the Roman State ukm 
engaged »n almost continuous warfare with enemies from the 
neighbouring toymships. By their viedories, the Romans pre¬ 
served their city and expanded its territories, contpiering one 
enemy after another. During those days Rome had many heroes, 
of whom Marcus Furius Camillus was one. As Dictator, he 
oapured the neighbouring town of Veii by constructing a tunnel 
through which the Roman soldiers poured into the heart of the 
city. He was afterwards made Military Tnbune, and vm sent 
wih on army to take Falerii. In 394 B.C. the siege of the city 
look place, and it is about this siege, described in the fifth book 
of the Roman hi.'iloruin Idvy, that this play is written. Camillus 
was later exiled through the intrigues of his enemies, but when 
Rome itself was attacked by the Gauls »n 390 B.C., he was 
recalled from exile and saved the city. 

CHARACTERS 

Marcus Furius Camillus, Roman Military Tribune 

Stoi'o* Officers of Engineers in the Roman Army 

The Schoolmaster 

Philo 

Cossus I 

Pennus Boys of Falerii 
Roscius j 

SOTIMUS 

Fabius Cossus i Ambassadors from Falerii, fathers 
Junius Sotimus I of two of the boys 
A Soldier 
A Slave 

Scene.— /nriife the tent of Camillus, dose by the walls of the 
besieged town of Falerii. Exits r.u. and L.U. A table on 
which is a large chart, upstage c. Pinned up on the sides of 
the tent art diagrams and sketches ef siege ettgines. 
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The Slave it wrhing beMnd iht UMe, measuring oul distances 
with raliperi on the chart, and making marks. He whistles 
softlg to himself. 

Elder Lucius and Stolo, the two Officers of Engineers. The 
Slave stofs whistling, looks up, then advances to them and 
bows low. 

Slave. I am to tell you that the Tribune expects you to 
wait (or him. 

Stolo. Oh ! Where is he ? 

Slave. Making a tour of the siege works, sir. 

Stolo. Is he ? Strange ! He might have told us about it, 
then we could have gone along with him. 

Slave. I don’t think it crossed his mind, sir. He does 
things very suddenly these days. I believe he's a little wor¬ 
ried. Ate you the new Engineer Officers ? 

Stolo. We are. 

Slave. He won’t be long. He's been gone a good while 
now. 

The Slave goe.s back la his table. Luoius and Stolo move 
b'lsiirely round the side.s of the lent, looking at the drawings 
and .sketches. The Slave bigins In whistle, then, realizing that 
he ts ill the presence of superiors, slops, and gets on with his 
work.] 

Lucius. Stolo! 

[Stolo goes across stage to Lucius’ side. Lucius points at a 
diagram.] 

My idea. I submitted it two months ago. Quick work, eh ? 
[To the Slave.] Is this in production yet ? 

Slave. Oh, yes, sir, we have lour ol them round the walls. 

Lucius. Good. [He notices something queer about the 
diagram.] Come here. 

[The Slave join* them.] 
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Lucius. Who drew this ( 

Slave. I did, sir. 

Lucius. There’s an extra platform liere. Is that your 
idea ? 

Slave. Yes, sir. It gives a little more height, and by 
stretching the base, so, you get the necessary stability. 

Luctus. Quite, quite. 

Stolo. You’re a very clever chap. 

Slave. Oh, no, sir. Just an inventor in a small way. [He 
bows.] 

Stolo [pointing to the table]. What’s that you’ve got ? 
[They move over. The Slave points out the features of his 
droning.] 

Slave. This is an up-to-date plan of the town and its 
defences, sir. Here are the walls, here the gates. The Long 
Rampart runs here from north to south, and here are the 
positions of the chief engines of assault. Your four towers, 
sir, are here. [He points out the places.] You sec the weak 
spots in the defence ? 

Lucius. Yes. What are these two dark-coloured blobs 1 

Slave. Special engines, sir. The Tribune will probably 
tell you. 

Lucius. I see. On the secret list, eh ? [He scrutinises the 
Slave.] You’re not a Roman, are you 1 

Slave. No, sir. I’m from Veii. I was a draughtsman in 
the Fortifications Department before you captured the town. 
I’m a slave now. 

Stolo. An enemy alien. Tt-tt I Poor fellow. I’m sorry 
for yon. 

Slave. There’s no need to be, sir. A clever slave is far 
better oft than many a free man. My wife and children are 
in the Tribune’s household, and I'm happy enough here. Many 
of my neighbours were killed, though. 
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Lucies. A pity. But war’s war. You can’t make child’s 
play out of it, however you try. Come, let’s see more of the 
map. We’re new to this job. You can help ns to get the 
lay-out until the chief comes back. 

SuvB. Very well, sir. Now the most powerful engines are 
here, on each side of the Long Rampart. They’ve got to be 
brought up for action, of course. 

Lucius. Naturally. But how is be going to assault the 
town 1 

Slave. That’s what’s worrying him, sir. The leaders have 
all met him, and now he hopes you’ll be able to help. 

[Enler Camillus. The two Offickbs come from behind the 
table and stand at attention. Camillus approaches them.] 
Camillus. You’re the new Engineer Officers. They were 
a long time sending you. I need you badly. [He holds out his 
hand to Stolo.] Lucius ? 

Stolo. Stolo, sir. \Tltey shake hands, Roman fashion.] 
Camillus. And Lucius. [ Thei/ shake hands.] I am glad to 
have you here at last. 1 warn you, we are m for a hard time. 
Falerii is a tough proposition. 

Stolo. Worse than Veii, sir. 

Camillus. Much worse. The walls are strong and the 
people arc brave. At fii-st 1 thought to frighten them into 
surrender. I’ve brought every siege weapon imaginable up to 
the walls. Look at all these drawings. But did 1 frighten 
them t Not a bit of it. They look out from their battlements 
like a lot of cheeky little boj's. Why, even the children them¬ 
selves come nut and play games in No Man’s land just as if it 
were a pubhc park. You’re laughing, but it’s true. 

Luaus. What about a tunnel, sir 1 
Camillus. Worse than useless, worse than useless. You 
can’t do the same thing twice. We surprised ’Feii by bringing 
up out tunnel into the very Temple of Juno, but it wouldn’t 
work hen. They’d spot it at once. No. I'm inclined to think 
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that the only way ia a direct assault on the walls, and that 
would cost lives—too many for my g(X)d reputotion. If it 
were to fail—even if it were to succeed, the cost would be so 
great that it would mean the end of Oamillus. 

Stolo. There must be a way. Let’s see the map again, 
sir. Do you mind ? 

Cahiixus. Not in the least. 

[The SiAVE moves away. Camillub, Lucius and Stolo go 
behind the table and pore over the map.] 

IsT Voice [off]. Halt! Who goes there ? 

2kd Voice [o^]. Friend ! 

IsT Voice [off]. Advance, friend, and be recognised I 
Camillub. What's that ? 

[ErUer a Soldieb.1 

Well ? 

Soldier. There’s a man here, sir, who wishes to see you. 
He says it’s on important business. There are several boys 
with him. 

Camillub. Bring him in. [To Slave.] You may go. 

[The Slave goes out l. EtUer the Schoolmaster, escorted by 
the Soldier. The two OFricEius stand at the bach of the stage, 
artd the Soldier escort, in front r.] 

Well ? 

Schoolmaster. May I speak frankly, sir ? I am your 
friend. 

Camillub. Your business ? 

Schoolmaster. Merely to tell you that as things are, you 
will never take Falerii. 

Camillub. A very sbght reason for you to seek such an 
important interview. Who told you I 
Schoolmaster. I need no telling. The people of Falerii 
know it. Look at the walls, the defences. Do you know what 
quantities of provisions they have laid by 7 Do you know the 
spirit of the people 7 You will never reduce this town. 
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Camillus. Have you seen the siege-engines ? 

Schoolmaster. They will not make a scrap of difference. 

Camillus. You may be right. What then ? 

Schoolmaster. I can help you. 

Camillc.s. You have something important to say, and I 
am a man of few words. Stop fencing, out with your proposi¬ 
tion, and have done with it. You can help me 1 Good ! 
Your terms then. 

Schoolmaster. Shall I share your glory, shall I share your 
triumph, shall I even share—the Roman spoils ? I am but a 
poor schoolmaster, but 1 can save a Tribune’s reputation. 
Marcus Camillus, you cannot go to Falerii, but I have brought 
Falerii to you. 

Camillus. You are very sure of yourself, Schoohnaster. 

Schoolmaster. There is no mystery about it, sir. Falerii 
stands outside your own tent at this moment. Will you then, 
accept it from me. the poor schoolmaster 1 
[Uf nods lo the Soldier escort, who goes to the tent entrance, and 

aihmls Jive bogs of varying ages. Their hands are tied behind 

than. They stand in a row in front of the tabU .] 

My own pupils, the dear sons of the chief citizens of Falerii. 
I brought them out for games and then it was easy, so easy, 
to walk them into your lines. You can take away your engines 
and pull down your works now. The city [He indicates the 
boys.] is in your power. 

Camillus. Can such a thing be possible ? Come, your 
names. 

Philo. Philo. 

Schoolmaster. -the son of Publius Philo, City 

Treasurer. 

Cossus. Coesus. 

Schoolmaster, -^the son of Fabius Cossus, Com¬ 

mander of the Fortifications. 
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Peiwus. Pennua. 

ScHooLMASTEB. -the SOU of Caius Pennus, Priest of 

Jupiter. 

Roscius. Roscius. 

ScHOOLMASTEB. -^the SOU of Aulus Roscius, First Justice 

of Falerii. 

SoTiMUS. Sotimus. 

ScHOOLMASTEB. -the SOU of Juuius Sotimus, Consul of 

Falerii. A highly satisfactory batch of prisoners. Do you not 
think so ? 

[Camillus says nothing. His looks are enortgh to indicate his 
grave sii.'ijnewns.] 

Now, boys, I must say farewell to you, for 1 shall soon cease 
to be your teacher. You’ll have harder lessons to learn now, 
for, I warn you, you are going to be iirisoners, hostages, 
perhaps, in the hands of ndglity Uoiiie. Bow to your Tribune, 
then. 

[The boys remain with their heads cast down.] 

The noble fathers of the city will surrender as soon as they 
know where their sons are, Have 1 not done well, sir ? 

Camiluts. 1 am amazed. Schoolmaster, your unselfish 
spirit, your exeniplarv sacrifice, jiasses my understanding. 
That you should be ready to give up your school, your live- 
Uhood, nay, to risk violent death, for the good of Rome- 

ScHooLMA.STEB. 1 Can Wait for my reward, sir. 

Camillus. The Senate will see to that. 

ScHooLMASTEB. -but there is one boon 1 would ask 

immediately. 

Camillus. What is it ? 

Schoolmaster, Allow me to stay in your camp for the 
present. I cannot go back to Falerii. You appreciate that. 

Camillus. Can’t you ? Oh well, the camp is yours. You’re 
a Roman like me. 

[ The Schoolmaster does not answer .] 
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You’re a Roman, I aay. [CAMaius regardt him tuifieiomlg.] 
Are you a Roman ? 

Schoolmaster, No, sir. 

Camillds. Where do you hail from ? 

SoTIMOS. He waa bom in Falerii, sir. 

Schoolmaster. Silence, you little fool! 

SoTlMUS, It's true. He’s a traitor. 

Camillus. 1 thought BO. No wonder you don’t want to go 
to Falerii. Were you bom there ? 

Schoolmaster. Yes, sir. 

Camillus. Schoolmaster, I’m sorry for you. You think 
you have been very clever, but even a half-wit could have 
seen through your schemes. There is one tiling even you have 
forgotten— the eliaracter of Cuniillus. Wicked as you are, you 
have come neither to a people nor a commander like yourself 
We Homans know our enemies and we resjiect them. We 
carry arms against men armed as we ari', and able to defend 
themselves, not against helpless children, whom we spare when 
tow'ns are taken. You have broken this law of war by an act 
of villainy never known before. The Romans know how to 
punish traitors. Bind him. 

[The Officers ond ihe Soldier bind the Schoolmaster.] 
Come here, boys. Let me loose those bonds, 

[The boys go to Camiu.us. One by one, he unbinds them.] 
Camillus [to the Soldier]. Fetch the fasces. 

[The Soldier goes off stage and brings Ihe fasces, a bundle of 
thick rods bound round an are. Lucius and PuiLO stand 
behind tite Schoolmaster guarding him. The Soldier jriucs 
Ihe fasces to Camillus icho shorn them to the boys.\ 

Do you know what these are 1 
Boys. No, sir. 
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Camillus. Well, I'll tell you. They are called “ fasct's,” 
and they are the emblem of liberty. We use them in Rome 
for punishing traitors. Here, take one, each of you. For the 
first time they are going to be used on an enemy traitor, and 
you shall use them. [To the Officers.] Turn the school¬ 
master round. Now, like this. [He beats the Schoolmaster's 
bocil.] Your turn. 

[Philo beats the Schoolmaster.] 

No, harder. Your turn. 

[Cossos gives him a blow.] 

Now one each, just to get used to it. Lay on. 

[The otfier three bogs give him one each »n turn.] 

That’s better. Now take him back with you to Falerii. 
Bots. Thank you, sir 

Schoolmaster [/aUing on In.i kaecs]. Have mercy. They’ll 
kill me. 

Camillub. Get up. What reward do you expect for such 
treachery ? 

[The Officers force him to his feet.] 

Now be off. 

Roscius. Yes, sir. On to Falerii, boys, on to Falerii 1 
[They prod the Schoolmaster with their rods and force him 
out of the lent. The Soldier follows them. Camillus stands 
at the door ivatching them as the clamour in the Roman camp 
rises—" ]\ hat ho.' Here's a traitor!" "Let him have it, 
boys / ” “ Harder ! ” “ That's the way ! ” rte., etc. It 
gradually dies down as the band approaches toe town walls.] 
Camillus. There they go, halfway across No Mau’s Land, 
and the whole army following them. There’s a crowd on the 
city wall. [The two OrncBtta go to the door of Uie tent.] Look, 
they’re throwing their hats in the air. And now our men and 
theirs are dancing round each other like boys. Did you ever 
see such a sight ? [He comes back into the tent with the others.] 
Ah, that’s the best day’s work I’ve done for tome time. 
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Stolo. Are jou sure, sir ? 

Camillus. Sure ? Wiat do jou mean ? Of course I’m 
sure. 

Stolo. You would iave iad Falerii for the asking, sir, 
without hurting the boys and without sacrificing a man. It 
will be a hard and costly job now. The other Tribunes won’t 
like it, sir. 

Camillus. I know the other Tribunes, Stolo. They're 
jealous lest I should have a second triumph like the one after 
Veii. That’s why I was sent here on the most difficult cam¬ 
paign of all. 

Lucius. Do you know that they arc plotting your downfall, 
sir ? 

Camillus. Of course I do. If I win, it may be another 
triumph. If I lose, it will be exile. I must admit that just now 
it looks like exile. All the same, it was worth it. 

[The Slave suddenly comes in and kneels hejore Camillus.] 
Hallo, what’s the matter now ? Stand up, man ! 

Slave [excdtedlyj. The city fathers, sir. They’ve come down 
from the walls. There is a procession of them, making towards 
the camp—Philo, Cossus, Sotimus, Roscius, Pennus, and oh ! 
such a crowd with them. They’re dressed up in full civic 
regalia. Do come and sec them, sir. 

[Camillus goes again to the tent door.] 

Camillus. Jove omnipotent! Is this an embassy ? It 
can’t be. Why, they’ve got all Falerii with them, and the boys 
in front of the procession. Listen ! 

[iSAouIs and cheers are heard of stage. Camillus comes inside.] 
This looks like being an important meeting. [To Slave.] 
Bring me a stool. [The Slave brings one from behind the table.] 
Yes, put it there. Lucius and Stolo, you stand near the door. 
[To Slave.] And you, behind the table, there. Whatever it 
is, we must be ready. 
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(Ciiou-tTS siiton the stool. The OFncERS and the Slave take 
their places. The Soldier enters.] 

Soldier. Junius Sotimus and Fabius Cossus, sir. 

Camillus. Let them come in. 

[Enter Soninis and Cossus. They stand before Camillus.] 

Sotimus. Junius Sotimus, Consul of Falerii, to Marens 
Furiua Camillus, Military Tribune of Rome. [Sotimus and 
Cossus bote. Camillus ocA nou'Wj^rsil.] We come to surrender 
into your hands our town of Falerii. You have restored our 
children, delivered to you by a traitor. We know not how to 
speak our thanks, but, overcome by a victory at which neither 
god nor man can feel displeasure, we give ourselves up to you, 
considering that we shall live more hapiiily under the rule of 
Rome than under our owm law. 

Camillus. I thank you, Cou.sul. Does your Simate approve 
this decision ? 

Sotimus. We are its mouthpieces, and we come to tell you 
that since you preferred to keep faith, even in war, to the 
gaining of a wrtain victory by treachery, we arc under your 
sovereignty. Send men, therefore, to receive our arms, our 
hostages, our city with its gates thrown open. You will never 
have cause to repent of our fidelity, nor we of your dominion. 

Camillus [standing]. In the name of the Roman state I 
accept your surrender. But before a final settlement can be 
drawn up, you must apjioint ambassadors to Rome to present 
your towm to the Senate. 1 have no doubt that they will 
receive it graciously with little more charge on you than the 
payment of our anny during the period of the siege. Are your 
sons safe ? 

Cossus. Safe and well, sir. They brought the traitor into 
the city amid great rejoicing. 

Camillus. I saw it, and I am glad. [To Soldier.] 
Assemble a cohort. We will go into Falerii. Consul, I await 
your pleasure. 

Sotimus. We have but one favour to ask. 
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Camillus. It 18 granted. Speak on. 

SOTIMCS. It concerns the rods which our sons brought with 
them. When they had delivered up the traitor, they told uj 
a story. Binding up the rods round an axe, they said that this 
was the emblem of Roman liberty. We woidd know more 
about it. 

Camillus. The fasces I [To Slave.] Bring tlie fasces. 

[The Slave goee out.] 

SoTiMus, MTiat is Rome’s emblem is henceforward our 
imblem. 

[The Slave comes in again, bringing the fascee.] 
Camillus. You shall have the fasces. 

I The Slave holds the fasces before, the two citizens of Fcderii. 

They cramtne them.] 

Here is the sign of the Roman liberty. Wherever :l goes, the 
freedom of the people shall triumph. But woe to the ruler 
who, for his own ends, uses it to spread tyranny and desolation 
in the land. To him the fasces will be a curse, and he shall 
fall, choked with his own and)ilion8. [ To the Slack.] Hoist 
it on your shoulder, slave, and take it before us to the city. 
You shall be our lictor, and a free man this day. [ To Sotimus 
and Cossus.] Romans, I greet you. [He shakes them both by 
the hand.] (hi our way, then, to the Roman city of Falerii. 
[As the Slave reaches the door with the fasces, there is a burst 
of cheering outside. Camillus goes out with Sotimus and 
VoHBVB, following the Slave. Lucius and Stolo stand at the 
door to watch, until the cheering dies away, then they re-enter 
the lent.] 

Stolo. There's a triumph for you. It means something 
more than the empty spectacle of captives and spoils marching 
through the streets of Rome. It means friendship and alliance, 
not just brute subjection. 

Lucaus. Granted. But will Rome like it ? 
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Stolo. What matter ? The rabble of any town will go mad 
when they see a procession, but how much do they Imow of 
the real fighting ? To my mind this is bow all wars should 
end. 

Lccins [gotiv; to kit drawing of the tiege engine]. To think 
I spent so much time on you ! [He tear.H it iff the tide of the 
tent in ditguil.] Useless, utterly useless ! 

Stolo. Not yet, Lucius. Rome has many more enemies 
still to oonipier, enemies not so noble as the people of Falcrii. 
Vour machine will be iu great demand when the next war 
breaks out. [Distant cheers as the procession reaches the city 
mill.] 

Lucius. The next war 1 I wonder when that will be. You 
know, I tliink 1 can improve, even on this. 

[The two of them are looking at the diagram as the 
CUBTAIN fiiUs.] 
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The early Norman kings of England were very rardy at home. 
Most of their time um spent in visiting their nobles all over the 
kingdom. They did Otis partly because of the business they had 
to transact, but partly too, because it was less expensive for the 
King to travel about the country, where the people would keep him 
and hit court cheaply. He would spend, with his whole train 
composed of servants, courtiers, officers, and many hangers-on, a 
week, or even a month in one place. Here the court lived on food 
provided by the people of the district and all who could not be 
got into the castles were billeted out in the houses and cottages, 
till such a time as the King moved on again. When he had gone, 
the countryside teas often as bare of food as if the locusts had 
descended upon it. 

The organisation of these, tours teas in the hands of a large 
body of officials. The Constable saw that law ami order were 
kept, the Marshal forewarned all on the road that the King was 
to follow, in addition there uns the Chamberlain to look after 
the treasure, the Chaplain, the King's Cook, the Keeper of the 
King’s Hearth, the Master Butler, the Baker, the Sergeant of 
Venison, and many food Stewards, Breml Dispensers, Slaughter¬ 
men, Water-bearers and soldiers. The most arduous duties 
probMy fell on the King’s Purveyor, who was responsible for 
ccHeeling provisions on the way. On the morning of the King's 
departure from any place, all was bustle and excitement, but if 
the King suddenly changed his mind, there was general pande¬ 
monium, Such scenes as the following must often have been 
enacted during those days. 
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CHARACTERS 
The Purveyor’s Man 
The Constable 
A Villager 
The Villager’s Wipe 
A Courtier 
A Lady 
Six Servants 

Scene. —A narrow nlh-i/ o^tnting onto a noble’s courtyard wheri 

the staff of lutig William II are loading the pack-horses fo. 

the next stage of the roi/al journey. 
fAn/cr a HEnyAST followed by a Villager and his Wipe.] 

Villager. You’ve had a night’s lodging in our cottage 
haven’t you ? Why don’t you pay us then ? 

Sekva.nt. I’ve got no money. 

Wife. That’s what you all say. But it’s a scandal. Yoi 
eat our food, sleep in our beds-- 

Servant. Yes, and come away with my clothes full of youi 
fleas. Ugh ! [// f scmlcAc.'!.] Hark ’ee, mi.ssus, 1 had to fight 
hard enough to get a bed in your cottage last night, hadn’t I i 
You don’t think I’m going to pay as well, do you I 

Wife. You’re robbers, all of you. It’s time somebody 
complained. 

Servant. Complained 1 Who to t 

Villager. The King. 

Servant. Oh-ho ! ’Tliat’s a joke, that is. As if he doesn't 
know. Why, he’s the biggest swindler of the lot! [Healizing 
ichai he has said, he suddenly puls his hand to his mouth and 
looks round in alarm. Then seeing nobody about, he goes on.] 
Well, what I mean is, he’s not too partic’ler hinuielf. Do you 
think he pays for his keep t Not likely, and if he doesn’t, why 
should 11 
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Wife. Have mercy, eir. The King’s men have taken our 
com, our beeves, everything we have saved for the winter 
and the spring sowings, and they've never paid us a penny. 
How do you think we’re going to live tL»ugh the next 
months ? It means ruin, starvation, for all of us. [iSiU begim 
to cry.] 

Servant. Now, now, missus, don’t start weeping. Here’s 
a penny for you and your good man, but that’s about as much 
as 1 can aflord. The King’s going away this morning, so you’ll 
soon be rid of us. Look, they’re bringing out the |:)ack-hoi8e.s 
now. 

Villager. It’s a good job for us that he’s going. 

Wife. Ay, but a bad oni' for some other poor folks on the 
road. Thank’ee, sir. 

Villager. If the King's on hi.s way, maybe he’ll want a 
few porters to help wii li tlie packing. 

Servant. Of couise he doe.s. Tn the Purveyor’s office, 
second turning on your left. I He ponds.] Good luck. 

[A$ they are goitiy out, .‘skcond Servant enters 
from opposite side.] 

Second Servant. .\h, there you arc. I’ve been looking 
for you. Any news ? 

First Servant. We. go this morning. They’re bringing out 
the horses now. 

Second Servant [taking a coupk of dice from his tootiet]. 
’Then there’s just time for a throw or two, eh ? 

First' Servant. Not now. We’d better be getting along, 
or they’ll be looking for us. 

Second Servant. Oh, come on, it won’t take us a minute. 
Here I [He gives him the dice.] 

Fan Servant. Right! [//> looks left and right, then th^ 
both kned on the groimi. First Servant throws.] 

Second Servant. Two four I 
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First Skrvant [<m Second Servant <Arot4's|. Oub aix ! 
Second Servant [oa First Servant tAroM’s']. Three two. 
That’s mine. 

[FA* Pcrvkyor’b Man enters while they are absorbed in the 
game. He standi behind First Servant stroking his cAin.] 
First Servant [os Second Servant throws]. Two three ! 
Second Servant [o* First Servant lArow*]. Five six ! 
Lucky doR ! 

Fir.st Servant [oa Second Servant throws]. Four two I 
That's mine. 

Pcrvevor’s Man Igtving First Servant a kick which smds 
him sjmwhng]. No, that’.s yours. Now get up, both of you. 
\Vh:U do you uiean by dicing when (bi le’s work to do ? Get 
tlio.se liorse.s liarne.ssed. and be quick about it. 

First Servant. We’re carriers, not o.stlers. 

Pvrveyor’s Man, You’ll do as you’re told. Get a move on. 
Fir.st Servant, We’re not under your orders. Mind who 
you're talking to. 

Purveyor’s Man You insolent rascal! I’ll show you. Are 
you going ? 

Fir.st Servant, No, 

Purveyor’s Man, Very well, then. 

[We is alsiul to strike the First Servant unth his staff when the 
CoNSTAm.E enters with a whip in his hand.] 
Constable, Stop! What’s going on here ? 

Purveyor’s Man, Disregard of orders, sir. I told them to 
help to harness the horses. 

Second Servant. We’ve nothing to do with the horses, 
and we’re not under the purveyor’s orders. We’re carriers, 
not ostlers. 

Constable. You’re here to do youi duty when every hand 
should be busy. The King will be out in short of an hour, and 
he’ll expect to see everything ready. Over to those horses, 
then. 
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Second Sekvant. But, Constable— 

[The Constable erach his whip smartly around the calves of 
the Second Servant.] 

Constable. Do as you’re told. 

Second Servant. Oo-ooh ! Yes, sir. 

Constable. And burry 1 [He lifts his whip again, but they 
are both off stage by now.] That’ll teach them a lesson. If 
you’ve any more trouble with those two, just let me know. 
They’re a couple of lazy loons. 

Purveyor’s Man. Thank you, sir. I may need your help. 
It’s been a terrible week. 

Constable, Oh ? 

Purveyor's ^lAN. Yes, sir. The villagers were obstinate 
and wouldn’t empty their larders. Why, they even burnt the 
carcutsses and poured the wine into the ditches ratlier than 
give it to the King. I’ve had to have some of them flogged. 

Constable. Peihaps they deserve it. 

Purveyor's Man. It’s got to be done, but it’s making the 
King very unpopular, sir. 1 hate this job. A week like this 
makes me feel like a limp rag. 

Constable. Never mind. We're on our way to-day, and 
it’s lovely weather. You’ll feel better when we get to the nert 
halt. 

Purveyor’s Man. I hope so. [He looks off.] Will yon tell 
them to blow the horn, sir ? The horses are all out now. 

Constable. I’ll see to it. You needn’t be in too big a hurry. 
The barber cut the King’s face this morning, so you’ll have a 
few minutes to spare. 

Purveyor’s Man. Thank you, sir. 

[r/ieCoNSTABLEgor* out. The Purveyor’s Man toAes a tablet 
from his waliel and begins to cheek up.] 
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Now where’s my list ? I hope it all comes in. Bread—Andrews 
at the Thriddings, I don’t trust them. Ale—two casks from 
Hojl; at big Thrift, where we had to break the door down. 
One cask from Orem at Swales’ Dell. Venison from John 

Bowman at Ling Hundred- 

{Tht sound of a horn w Aeani.] 

-Oats from Hal Micklefield at the Red Tithing. 

[EnUr a Courtier and his Lady. She is wiping down his 
tunic with a doth.] 

Lady. There. It doesn’t show too badly now. 

Courtier. It’s no use, Marion. How can I travel all day 
with broth spilt all over my tunic ? Ugh ! It’s so sticky— 
here ! \He plucks the tunic with his fingers.] 

Lady. You’ll have to make the best of it, Eustace. Your 
only other tunic is in the laundry. What a mess you’re in I 
I.Vie wipes him down again j 

Courtier. Fancy this happening, to-day of all days I It 
isn't even possible to borrow a clean one. The clumsy oaf! 
Ill' spilt at least a quart of the greasy fatty stuff all over me. 

( an't you get this out * 

[//f shows her a big spot and she begins to wipe it. The Villager 
eome.ii in, bowid low with a heavy load tied in a sheet on his 
tsick. He bumps into the CotmTTER. The load falls on the 
ground and the Villager sloops to pick it up.] 

Courtier. Oh ! 

Purveyor’s Man. Beg pardon, sir. [To Villager.) You 
clumsy oaf! 

Courtier. Look where you're going, can’t you ! [He cuffs 
the Villager.] 

Villager. I didn’t see you, sir. I really didn’t, this is so 
heavy. [He tries to pick it up but it is too much for him. He 
looks round for help.] 

Lady. Can’t you help him, Eustace f He’ll aaver lift it 
alone. 
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CouBTiER. Not I. Let him drag the stuff through the mud. 
I don’t care. 

PuRVK yob’s Man [going to the Villaoeb’s assistance]. 
Here you arc, man. [He hoists it on to the Villaoeb’s back.] 
What is it ? [He looks at the tablet.] Yon’Te got it rather dirty. 
Villager. Laundry, sir. 

Courtier. Laundry ? By the rood, my clean tunic. 

Lady. Your clean tunic, Eustace ? 

Purveyor’s Man. Good. Take it to the Master Chamber- 
lain. There are his horses. 

Courtier. Wait a minute, varlet. 

Villaoer, Can’t wait, sir. [He goes off v>ilh the bundle.] 
Courtier [following M'm]. My tunic. I must have it. 
Come along, .Marion. 

[ The Courtier and the Lady go out after the Villager. 
Enter First Servant with -a lirge basket.] 

Purveyor's Man. What have you got there ? 

First Servant. Bread from the Thriddings. 

Purveyor's Man. Right along. Ask (or the Dispenser at 
the provision train. [He marks it off on his tablet.] That’s a 
gorsl job anyway. 

[Enter Second Servant carrying a heavy barrd on his back.] 
Purveyor’s Man. What’s this ? 

First Servant. Ale. By the mass, I could carry it better 
inside me. 

Purveyor’s Man. Take it to the Master Butler—the roan 
horses on the right. 

Second Servant. It uh>uU be the farthest sway. [He 
daggers off with the barrel. The Pl'BVEtor’s Man marks it off 
OR its (oMd.] 

[Filter o Third Servant carrying another basket. Be shows it 
to the Purvbtor’s Man who lifts up a doth and looks inside.] 
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Pubveyor’s Man. Cakiu and dainties. The dappled mare 
by the penthouse. 

[He markt it off as the Fourth Servant enters, currying on 
his back a long parcel wrapped in sacking.] 

What’s this ? Beef ? 

Fourth Servant. No sir, venison. I’ve brought it all the 
way from Ling Hundred. Oh, my back ! 

Purveyor’s Man. Take it to the Cook, along by the kitchen 
steps there. Don’t fall 1 

[The Fourth Servant goes out as the Purveyor’s Man 
marks it off on his list, then wipes his brow wxth his sleeve.] 
What a job! 

[Enter Courtier folhwed by Lady, on the way bark from the 
packhorse with the laundry. The Courtier is waving the 
tunic which he has recovered.] 

Courtier. A clean tunic ' [He holds it up before Aim.] 
Not a spot on it. 

[Enlet Fifth and Sixth Servants.] 

Fifth Servant. The jirovisions are all in, sir. Anything 
else ? 

Purveyor’s Man. I don’t think so. Wait. Have you been 
for the King’s bed yet ? The Chanib»rlain wanted you to 
fetch it. 

Fifth Servant. The bed, sir ? No sir. 

Purveyor’s Man. Wliy on earth have you to be reminded 
of every single thing >. The Chamberlain will bo fuming with 
rage. Fetch the mattress now. And hurry. Take two more 
men with you for tlie bedposts and bring them along to the 
wagon at the far end there. 

Fifth Servant. Right, sir. 

[TAs Purveyor’s Man looks at his tablet, the Courtier turns 
the tunic over in his hands and admires it, the Lady looks 
up at the sky.] 
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Lady. How dark it s getting after such a glorious morning. 
1 believe it’s beginning to rain. [(SAe holds mU her hand.] 
Eustace, you’d better hurry and change. There’s not much 
time left. 

[ They go off. The Pusveyor’s Man looks at the sky, then holds 
out his hand.] 

Purveyor’s Man. Rain ! It’s a good job we’ve got nearly 
all that luggage packed. [He calls off stage.] Hi there I 

Voice of Fifth Servant [off]. Hallo ! 

Purveyor’s Man. Bring that mattress along, can’t you ? 

Voice of Fifth Servant [off]. Coming, sir, 

[The Purveyor’s Man looks at the sky again, then dram his 
cloak over his left shoulder.] 

Purveyor’s Man. It would happen like this. Why can’t 
they get a move on I 

[The horn is blown again off stage.] 

What’s the matter now ? [He peers off one side of the stage, 
then off the olAer.] Hi! What are you doing ? Leave those 
packs alone, can’t you ? 

Voice [off]. Orders, sir. 

Purveyor’s Man. Confound you, I’m the only man who 
gives orders here. Leave them alone. No ! Don’t bring them 
here I 

[The ViLLAOER staggers in again under his load of laundry.] 
What are you trying on ? Have you gone mad 1 

ViUAOER. No, sir. The Constable says we have to take 
them all back. The King isn't going to-day. It’s started to 
rain, sir. 

Purveyor's Man, What! 

VnxAOER. Weather too bad, sir. The King isn't going. 

Purveyor's Man. A plague on the whole house 1 Why 
can't—here, get out, you I [He takes out his tablet again and 
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marks tl] Laundry-to the King’s Launderer. Why can’t 
the King make up his tuind and stick to it ? It makes a man 
look such a fool. 

[The ViLLAQKR goes mU. Enter First Servant carrying the 
bread basket.] 

Bread ? Oh dear ! Take it along to the kitchens. [He marks 
it off on the tablet. FiitsT Servant goes out. Enter Second 
Servant carrying the barrel.] 

OS to the buttery with you. [He marks it on the tablet.] 
Second Servant. I can’t, sir. It’s too heavy. 

Purveyor’s Man. You must find help on the way. 

Second Servant. Oh, very well, sir. 

Purveyor’.s Man. If only these fellows would use a little 
intelligence ! The blockheads ! 

[Eulrr 'I'liiRD Servant carrying back the daintic.s.] 

U,duties ' Take them oS to the kitchen, and Cook will deal 
willi them. 

[He marks them off on the tablet as the Third Servant goes oiU 
Enter Courtier and Lady.] 

Courtier Ipu/iin^ up Aw There, that’s better. Now 

I feel in fine form for the day’s journey. 

Purveyor’s Man. There won’t be a journey, sir. 
Courtier. But we’re ready now. All our goods are packed. 
Purveyor’s Man [desperately]. Everybody’s ready. Every 
thing’s packed, ’fhat makes no difference. It’s raining, and 
the King has changed his mind. Istok out! 

[Enter Fourth Servant carrying Ote venison. Be is followed 
by the Constable.] 

Constable. Ha ! Trying to steal the King’s venison, were 
you 1 You’ll do that once too often, my lad, and find yourself 
on the end of a rope. [To Purveyor’s Man.] Take the 
particulars. 
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Purvbvor’s Man. Venison. [Be marki it off on the tablet.] 
To the kitchens. 

Constable. I’m coming with you. You don’t go out of my 
sight till you’ve delivered it. 

[Fourth Servant and Constable go out.] 

Pcrvevor’.s Man. ’This is enough to drive a naan crazy. 
What are we going to do with all the stuff ? Waste, waste 
and more wasW. 

Courtier. Calm yourself, man. You’ll be in a haspital 
before you know where you are. 

Purveyor’s Man. Hopoleas confusion ! If you had to 
work like this you’d soon be m a hospital yourself. As if it 
isn’t enough to have the whole neighbourhood buzzing round 
your cars, asking you questions, threatening to knife you, 
lying in wait for you. Oh, I'm going mad. [Be looks off stage 
and sees the two servants bringing the mattress.] Look at those 
two. The fools ! The maudlin fools ! 

[Fifth and Sixth Servants come in carrying a mattress.] 
What on earth are you doing i 

Fifth Servant. Taking the bed to the wagon, sir, just as 
you told us. 

Purveyor’s Man [sAou/tnjJ. The King isn’t going to-day! 
Do you hear ? The King isn't going to-day. Take that thing 
away. Oh, my head, my head. 

[Be holds his head. The men pick up the mattress.] 
Courtier. Steady, man. You’ll have a stroke. 

[£fe hdps Purveyor’s Man on to the mattress.] 
Purveyor’s Man. Mad, mad ! All of them ! Mad ! 
Courtier. Tain him to the sick room. He’ll be better 

tO-fflOROW. 
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[The men ttuwe off with Ute I’ukvjsvor’s Man on the mattress 
repeating “ mad! ” The Courtier and Oie Ladv 
follow them. As they are going out on one side of the stage the 
First and Second Servants etUer on the other.] 

First Servant [indicating the party with the mattress, now 
off the stage.] See that ? 

Second Servant. He always did take things too hard, 
f He puts his hand into his wallet.] Time for a throw ? 

First Servant [looks off stage right and left, then nods]. 
Come on, then. 

[They are kneeling doom to start their game as 
the Curtain folk.] 
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THE FUGITIVE (1790) 
CHARACTERS 
Stella 
Louise 
Edward 

Two Press Gano Officers 
A Man-Servant 

Scene. — A room in a Georgian house in London, facing the 
street, altoul the end of the eighteenth century. It is evening, 
the bhnds are drawn and the candles lit. 

Stella is reciting lines, while Louise sits with the play book 
and prompts her. 

Stella. Uo licur me again, Louise. 1 niu.st liave these lines 
perfect, or Mr. Roberto will fume with rage at to-morrow’s 
rehearsal. 

Loui.sb. Il’in I Silly old man ! 

Stella. Oh, I don’t blame him. It’s only ten dtiys to the 
performance, and his reputation depends on it. Don't forget 
that, Louise. 

Louise. Very well. You can begin that part again. 

Stella [striking an attiliule]. “ My lord. Heaven will reward 
and bless you. You will never repent what you have dune 
this day.” 

Louise [reading, in a rather expressionless tone]. “ It is 
enough, madam, that I have saved a lady’s life.” 

Stella. “ Ah, but whase life, do you think ? Lift up the 
lamp that is in your hand and look into my face. You are 
BUrprised ? Well you might be, my lord, for I—I am the 
Lady of the Asturias.” How's that ? 

Louise. Rather letter. The lines are [lerfect but the 

action-What will Roberto .say to this 1—"Lift up that 

lamp, my lord ”— [^’Ae tmihUes, exaggerating a little Stella’s 
action.] Better try that bit again. 
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[The men ttuwe off with Ute I’ukvjsvor’s Man on the mattress 
repeating “ mad! ” The Courtier and Oie Ladv 
follow them. As they are going out on one side of the stage the 
First and Second Servants etUer on the other.] 

First Servant [indicating the party with the mattress, now 
off the stage.] See that ? 

Second Servant. He always did take things too hard, 
f He puts his hand into his wallet.] Time for a throw ? 

First Servant [looks off stage right and left, then nods]. 
Come on, then. 

[They are kneeling doom to start their game as 
the Curtain folk.] 
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Stella. I’D come with you. Wait there, Louise, in rase 
we have visitors. [Louise waits nervously. There is sh'iffling 
in the next room, then Stella’s voice as she opens the door.] 
Good. Help yourself, Edward. You’D find everything you 
need. 

[Louise is listening at the door for any noises in the street.] 
Sit down, Louise. We must behave as if nothing has happened. 

Louise. WUl they follow him ? 

Stella. Probably not. Most of them wUl be a good way 
oS by now. 

Louise. But if they do- 

Stella. My dear sister, one must take chances, and Edward 
is no fool. Now conic along. Take tlie book again. Let me 
see— [Louise hot(U book. Her hands tremble.] “ My lord, 
Heaven will reward and bless you. You wiU never repent what 
you have done this day.” 

Louise. ” It is enough, madam, that 1 . . . that 1 . . . Oh, 
Stella, I can’t go on, 1 can’t. 

Stella. Calm yourself, my dear. They haven’t caught 
him yet. 

[Another loud knock.] 

Louise [tn a whisper]. There they are. 

Stella. Stay there. I’D go. 

[She goes to the door, returning in a moment with 
two tall, burly men.] 

1st OrriCEK. Madam, we hate to disturb you, but we are 
on a very important mission. 

Stella. What can that have to do with us, pray ? 

In OmCER. We are searching for a fugitive. 

Stslu. Oh, you are gaolers ? Prison warders ? 

In OrnoEtt. No indeed, ma’am. It is our unpleasant 
business to press men into Uis Majesty’s Navy. Weil, one of 
our men hat escaped. 
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2in> Officeb. And he nuty be here. 

Stella. But surely, sir, you don't think an old man with 
two perfectly harmless and innocent daughters could .... 

l8T Officeb. Ma’am, 1 would put nothing beyond the most 
innocent-looking people. They’re always the deepest. There¬ 
fore you ate not above suspicion. It happens that my colleague 
here saw one of these street doors open and shut a few minutes 
ago. We have to make sure, madam. 

Stella. Of course. It was this door, I opened it. 

IST Officer. Your frankness amazes me. 

Stella. Those with nothing to hide can afford to be frank. 
I was expecting my father. 

IsT Offices. Oh. Then I must ask your sister a few 
questions. 

Stella. Alas, sir, you cannot. She is deaf and dumb. 
[Louise’s eyes open in surprise, but the Officers do not see 
lAw.] 1 will fetch my father. |.S7if goes to the door and colls.] 
Father ! 

[Edward appears. He is strangely transformed. He has 
donned a white-tailed wig, shiny black shoes with buckles, and 
a long coal. His eyebrows are as while as his wig, his face 
pale. He stoops a little, carrying a silver-headed black stick 
in his right hand, and a long churchwarden in his left hand.] 
Edward [disguisiitg his voice]. Who are these—gentlemen ? 
Stella. They ace looking for a fugitive from a Press Oang, 
father. 

Edwabd. And what do they expect to find here, pray I 
IsT Offices. Well, sir, we thought, having seen your door 
open— 

Edwabd. Young man, let me tell you something. I came 
in at that door, to get out of the way of your hooligans who 
turn these respectable streets into bear gardens I I don’t 
know what the London of to-day is coming to. 

D 
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IsT OmcEB. I’m sorry, sir. We seem to have made a 
mistake. 

Edward. I’m afraid you have, unless I’m any good to you. 
1 spent fifteen years on a tea clipper. I’ve probably forgotten 
more about seamanship than you’ll ever know, young man. 

l8T Officer. 1 bow to your sujierior experience, sir, and 
apologise for the inconvenience we have caused you. 

Edward. H’m. You need to. Some of your men are get¬ 
ting too clever. Well, 1 beg to remind you that this is a private 
house, and that I, who have been a permanent Secretary to 
the Treasury, will not brook such insolent interference. Egad, 
.sir. I’ll see Mr. I'itt to-morrow. 

[Edward pulh a Ml, summoning a servant.] 

IST Officer. 1 refa’af, sir, we are sorry. 

Edward, Sorry ? 1 would have you know, young man, 
that an Englishman’s home is his castle, and defenceless young 
ladles are not to be terrorised by rogues like you. 

[.I Man-Servant appears. He kmks first at Stella but 
I'IdwaRD gires him htlle lime.] 

Take these men to the door. Humphreys, put them outside, 
then lock and Imlt it. 

Man-Servant. Yes, sir. 

I Edward iratelns them out, stands still until he hears the door 
.vfcim, then comes forward to the lu-o ladies.] 

Stella. Wonderful! Oh. Edward, what an escape ! 
Edward. Yes. What an escape ! 

Stella. You’re a marvellous character actor. Isn’t he, 
laruise ? 

Louise. Marvellous! How did I play,tile''dW and dumb 
part. Stella! 

Stella. Capital I 

[Theg all laugh os the Curtain /oBi.] 
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Edwakd. May I keep the disguise on for a while ? They 
may come back again. 

Stella. Of course. We will let you play the part of Father 
just a little longer. 

Edward. In that case, let's make ourselves at home. What 
about a rehearsal to pass the time away ! [I/e repeals Stella’s 
lines.] “ My lady, Heaven will reward and bless you. You 
will never repent what you have done this day.” 

Stella. “ It is enough, sir, that I have saved the life of a 
gentleman.” 

Edward. Ay, but of wliat gentleman ? Lift up the lamp 
that i.s ill your hand, and look into my face. You are sur- 
pri.sed ! Well you might be, my lady, for I [he whips off the 
wig] —1 am Edward Maltravers ! 

Stella and Louise [in tones of awe], Edward Maltravers ! 

[They kneel before him.] 

Stella. Sir, we kneel before you and thank God for your 
safe deliverance. How’s that ? 

Edward. Oh, good, good. 

[They all laugh.] 

And very, very true. 

Curtain 
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THE DOUBLE EYEGLASS (1610) 

Pboioou* 

Om day, in October. 1608, a young apprentice uxtt playing 
until the lenses in the shop of Hans Lipperhey, a Dutch optical 
instrument maker. While doing so, he chanced to place tvoo of 
these lenses, a concave and a convex one, in a straight line, and 
look through them. To his astonishment he found that they made 
distant objects appear very much nearer to the eye. He tobl his 
master about this, and Lipperhey placed two of these lenses into 
a tube and found that he could see the church spire clearly through 
them. It appeared much larger, but it was upside down. This 
“ doMe eyeglass ” kkm one day seen by the Marquis of Spiruda, 
who bought it and gave it to Prince Maurice of Nassau. Thus 
was produced the first tdescope the world had ever known. 

Prom this simple discovery, the Italian scientist Galileo got 
the idea for the telescopes with which he discovered the satellite 
of Jupiter, the rings of Saturn, and the mountains of the moon. 

In those days people used to employ astrologers to foretell their 
fortunes by the stars, and were ther^ore greatly interested tn any 
discoveries about them. At the French court, the arrival of 
Galileo’s telescope caused immense excitement. Mary of Medici, 
Henry IV’s queen, was particularly interested in it at the inven¬ 
tion of a distinguished fellow-ooutUryman. It it related that, tn 
her eagerness to see the moon through t(, she would not wait tiU 
the instrument teas suitably fixed at Uie open window, but fdl 
on her knees on the floor, to the oonslemation of her suite and the 
amazement of the grave Italian in charge of the tdescope. 
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CHARACTERS 

He^^e ' Ladies of the French Court 

Maby of Medici, Queen of France 
Leonora Concini, the Queen’s companion 
Montalto, an astrologer 

Andrea de Lizza, a Priest, the Queen’s Secretary 
Alfieri, the Italian in charge of the telescope 
The Mechanic 

Scene.— 4 room in the apartments of Madame Concini in (he 
Royal Palace, on a moonlit night in April, 1610. There is a 
door B. and an open window L. A table with a large “ crystal ” 
on it, stands against the right wall. On a stand upstage c. 
there is a revolving globe. The curtains at the back of the stage 
are black and are covered with signs representing the Zodiac 
and other astronomical figures. 

When the curtain rises, the stage is empty. Henriette then 
appears at the open door and peers round to make sure that 
nobody is in the room. She enters stealthily. She looks all 
round the room and draws her breath in surprise. 

Henriette. What a strange room ! No wonder Madame 
allows nobody to come in. A crystal ? [SAe sits down, shades 
her eyes and looks into il.] I can’t see anything but green glass. 
Perhaps I haven’t got a future. [She looks round the room 
again, going from one object to arwther.] How 1 wish 1 knew 
somethmg about the stars ! 

[Lucille appears at the open door.] 

Lucille [softly]. Henriette I 
Henriette. 8—sh ! 

Lucille. Henriette, how dare you I U Madame catches 
you- 

Henriette. S—sh ! Don’t make a noise, Lucille. Come in. 
[Lucille comes in, but is (rfraid.] 
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[’ve always wanted to see the inside of this room. Here’s the 
chair where Muntalto sits to tell Madame’s future. Oh, it's 
thrilling ! 

Lucille. It will be thrilling if we’re caught. You know 
what Madame says. 

Henriette. Oh, M.'idame ! She’ll never know. Leave the 
door ajar, then we’ll be able to hear better. 

Lucille. I’m terribly frightened. 

HENiiiKrTE. There's nothing to be frightened about. Look 
at those queer figures. What are they ? 

Lucille. The signs of the Zodiac. 

He.sriette. The what ? 

Lucille. Tiie Zodiac. Groups of stars in the sky. You 
were born under oue of those. 

llEVRiKrrR. Was III wonder which. What do they all 
mean, Lucille 1 

Lucille [pmnling]. The Ram, the Bull, the Heavenly 
Twins, the Crab, the Lion, the Virgin, the Scales, the Scorpion, 
the Goat, the Water-carrier and the Fish, 

Henriette. How clever you are ! Do you mean to say 
that you can see all those in the sky ? 

Lucille. Yes, and so can you, if you know where they are 
and have enough imagination. There are lots more. Look. 
[She lake» her to the open window.] The Plough—can't you see 
the shafts there, those three stars ? The Dragon, the Lion, 
and over there Orion, the mighty hunter with his belt and 
his sword— 

Henriette. I wish I knew which I was born under. I’d 
like it to be the Archer. He’s rather handsome on the picture. 
Where is he! 

Lucille. Down below the skyline. Ha doesn’t come up 
till long after you are in bed. 

Henrieit e. I'll look out for him. 
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Lucille. You must get Montalto to cast your horoscope 
one day. 

Henriette. Oh, Lucille ! Do you think he would ? 

Lucille. Of course, if you pay him well, and don’t tell 
Madame. Isn’t the moon lovely to-night ? 

[ Thi-i/ stand by the open window hoking up at the moon. Enter 
Madame Concini very quietly. She stands near the. door.] 

Madame. Lucille ! Heuriette ! [The girls start.] In my 
private room ! How dare you come here when you know this 
room is forbidden you ? 

Lucille. The door was open, Madame. 

Madame. The door was open ! So if by chance a door is 
left o[K‘n, nobody’s secrets are to be safe from your prying 
eyes. 

[Lucille and He.'Jriette do no( speak.] 

Now explain yourselves. I’ll swear that if the truth were 
known you’ve been trying those private drawers. Have you ? 

Lucille. No, ma’am. 

Henriette. It was all my fault. I saw the open door and 
I came in. It was foolish, I know, but we haven’t disturbed 
a thing, not one. 

.Madame. H’m. People have been beheaded for less. 
Henriette. We’ll go, madarae, if it pleases you. 

Madame. Oh no, you won’t. The Queen is coming here 
now. with Monsieur Montalto and Father de Lizza. You’ll 
stay where you are. 

Lucille. Oh, please, ma’am ! 

Madame. Perhaps we shall be able to teach you something. 
[Filter Queen Mary with Montalto and Father de Lizza. 
They are JMowed by Aleieri and a Mechanic, ca’-rying the 
telescope and tripod.] 
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Qubbn. You most let the Sling alone, Montalto, nor must 
you reveal to him any of yonr findings. He doesn’t trust you. 
Let him get on with his plans for a German war. If ^ey 
come to grief, it will teach him a lesson. 

Montalto. I know they will come to grief, madame. If 
only he would take heed of the messages given to him by the 
astrologers. 

Quebn. Consult the stars I Whoever heard of Henry the 
Great doing that ? Let me tell you a secret. Father. When 
he was a tiny boy he was taken by his mother to old Nostra¬ 
damus to have his future foretold, but the very sight of the 
old man’s beard so frightened him that he’s never faced an 
astrologer since. You’ll have to let him alone. He doesn’t 
like you. 

Madame. He bates us all. 

Queen. 1 believe you’re right. At times he hates me, 
though I am to be crowned queen and to rule the country in 
his absence. Well, let him go his way. He’ll learn. 

DE Lizza. He may learn too late in a country like this, 
where every grievance hides a dagger. 

Queen. He can look after himself. Here is a compatriot 
of ours, la!nnora. This is Signor Alfieri, a pupil of the great 
Galileo. [To Alfikbi.] We are proud of your master, sir, 
but we admit, we are terribly jealous. 

Auibri. I am deeply sorry, madame. Why ? 

Queen. Because of the moons of Jupiter. 

Aleieki. The moons of Jupiter ? You puzzle me, madame. 

Queen. Yes, Hie new stars he discovered with that doable 
eyeglass of his. 

Alfieri. Ah, the Medicean Stars I Your family, madame. 
You should be proud. 

Queen. Signor Alfieri, 1 am no longer a Medici. I am the 
wife of a French long, and a Bourlwn. H Messer Galileo 
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wants to please me he will call his next star Henri, after the 
King of France. 

Alfisbi. 1 wrill inform my master. 1 am sure he will be 
glad to consider it. 

Madame. Do you cast horoscopes, Signor Alfieri t 

Axfieri. Madame, we are scientists. We leave such things 
to the genius of men like Monsieur Montalto. [He hoics.] 

Montalto [olso bowing]. Even a scientist does not disdain 
a reward for casting a horoscope, that is, if the reward is 
handsome enough. If I am right, Messer Galileo gave your 
Majesty’s uncle Ferdinand many years to live. He was dead 
within twenty-two days. 

Alfieki. I cannot argue on that point. I have merely 
brought this apparatus to prove my own and Galileo’s 
scientific teachings. 

Madame. Signor Alfieri, for my own part, I respect you, 
but I cannot believe you. Why, you say the world is round, 
when everybody can see it is flat! 

Alfieri. Did not Magellan and Francis Drake sail round it ? 

Madame. Could they not have gone in a circle then, as 
men do, when they are lost in the desert ? 

Alfieri. It is hardly conceivable, madame. 

Madame. Why, pray ? I should have thought it the most 
natural thing. And yet, to bolster up your absurd specula¬ 
tions you are teUing us now that the earth goes round the 
sun, and the moon round the earth, while all God’s stars are 
doing a perpetual whirligig dance, helter-skelter about His 
universe. Shame and damnation await you. Signor. 

Alfieri. No man is shamed before God when what he 
unveils is the truth. 

DB Li2ZA. All the same, Signor you would be wise to warn 
Messer Galileo not to incur the displeasure of the Church. 
These heresies are dangerous. 
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Queen. That is enough, all of you. If you go on like this 
you'll be brawling goon, and we have more important things 
to do. I have invited you here that you may gee demonstrated 
this double eyeglass of Messer Galileo’s. There is a full moon 
to-night. Signor, show us the moon through your tube. 

Madame. 1 won’t look through it. I can gee the moon well 
enough without it. 

Queen. That will do, Leonora. Get your mechanic to set 
it up at the window, signor. 

[Alfieri takes the tube from the Mechanic, who goes to the 
window to set up the tripod.] 

Alfieri [showing the tube]. You have here one of the won¬ 
ders of the modern world. It has two lensis of opposite 
natures, one at each end. In this way, distant objects can be 
made to look near, and small things large. You will see that 
the moon is a great sphere like our own, that it revolves in 
space, and that it gets its light from the sun. All this will be 
made clear to you when you look through the tube. You will 
see on it mouiilaius and wildernesses, seas and islands. Who 
knows, therefore, but that there may also be forests of trees, 
fishes, animals— 

DK Lizza. Heresy ! 

Alfieri. 1 proceed, niadame — and even beings like our¬ 
selves, human, perhajis more than human. 

Montalto. Nonsense ! 

Alfieri. Very well, sir, nonsense. But I warn you, in a 
moment you shall see for yourself whether or not Messer 
Galileo is right. 

Queen. If he is right, here in this double eyeglass is a 
discoA'ery that will shake the world. 

Alfieri. It will, madame. We call it a telescope, a glass 
for seeing long distances, the sail of a ship fifty miles away, 
a ehurch tower from a hundred miles, as if it were in the next 
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village, the archers on a distant battlement so clearly that it 
would seem as if you could knock them off with the point of 
a pike. 

[He takes the tube and puls it on the tripod.] 

Queen. Then why isn’t the King here ? We went th« 
wrong way about it. Why did we tell him about the moun¬ 
tains of the moon, when all he cares about is a good view of 
the enemy’s fortifications ? He must know about this. Come, 
isn’t it ready yet ? 

Mechanic. The screw is a little stiff, ma’am. I’m trying 
to raise it. 

Alfieri. Let me help. 

[They try together to pull the telescope up to the eye level, but 
they fail.] 

Alfieri. Again. 

[ The es-tending rod refuses to move.] 

Mechanic [os Alfieri is tugging at it]. Don’t, sir, you may 
damage the instrument. 

Queen. Don’t damage it. Come, signor, if the telescope 
won’t come up to me, I must go down to the telescope. Out 
of the way, mechanic. 

[She sweeps the .Mechanic out of the way with her hand, and 
kneels on both knees, peering through the eyepiece.] 

DE Lizza [in on awed voice]. Her Majesty kneels 1 
[They all kneel down.] 

Queen. The moon ! Can that be the moon ? Mountains, 
seas, and misty light. Shadows of the sun falling across wide 
valleys ! Desert wastes and rugged highlands ! There may be 
forests, fishes, birds, even men ! It is not the moon we knew. 
It is another earth. 

Madame. Another earth ! 

DE Lizza [lifting up his hands over the kneeling figures]. 
Not unto ns, 0 God, not unto us, but unto Thy Name be 

praits. 


Curtain 
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THE GATHERING OF THE CLANS 
(1746) 


Peolooot 

In tiie year 1714, George, Elector of Hanover, uiat invited to 
come over from Germany to beeome King of England. The 
SlmrU, who had ruled the country for over a cetUury, were 
excluded from the throne and remained in banishment. 

In 1715, James Edward Stuart with his followers made an 
attempt on the throne, and invaded England from Scotland. The 
rebellion was defeated, and the would-be King went into exile 
again. In the Highlands of Scotland there were still many dans 
which wanted to bring back the Stuarts, arrd tn 1745, Charles 
Edward, the son James Edward, landed tn Scotland with 
seven friends, to raise the Highlands for the Stuart cause. 

For three weeks the. Prince stood almoH alone, but on August 
19tA, 1745, the dans rallied to his standard in the Vale of Glen- 
hnnan, and "Bonnie Prince Charlie ” found himsdf at the head 
of fifteen hundred men. Here, Charles Edward inu prodaimed 
Regent for his father. The forces of the “Jacobites ” as they 
ivere called, now grew rapidly and one success followed another. 
Bdinbxugh was captured, and England was invaded by way of 
Carlisle. To the dismay of the Government the rebd army 
advanced as far at Derby before it was compelled, though lack 
of support tn England, to retreat. The rebdUon was finatty 
crushed at Ike battle of CuOoden Moor tn April, 1746, and 
Prtnoe Chaties, after braving many perils, escaped to France. 
He was an exile for the rest (f kit Ufe. 
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CHARACTERS 

Asiteas Hacdonald, a banker from Faria 

Sib Thomas Shkridan, tutor to Prince Charles Edward 

WiLUAM Mubrat, Marquis of TuUibaidine 

Princb Charles Edward Stuart 

Macdonald of Claneanald 

Bishop Huqh Macdonald 

Macdonald of Kbppoch 

Cambron of Lochiel 

Captain John Scott, an English Officer 

Other Highland Chieffi 

Scene.— Inside a bam in the narrow vale of Qlenfinnan, in the 
Scottish Highlands, on the evening of August 19th, 1746. On 
the stage are Aeneas Macdonald, Sib Thomas Shebidan 
and WiLUAU Mi'RRAY. The new standard to be carried by 
the followers of Charles Edward is leaning against the w<M. 

Sheridan. Is this the place ? 

Murray. Ay, where the two paths meet. The one you see 
there goes to Fort Augustus where the red coats are, and the 
second here, behind us, to Glencoe. 

Macdonald. What a desolate spot, a fit place for the 
meeting of conspirators t 

Murray. Shame on you, Macdonald, for saying that word. 
This is no conspiracy, it is a war for freedom. 

Macdonald. I’d be more in favour of war myself, if there 
was something like equality on both sides. 

Murray. So there is. 

Macdonald. Ay, seven men against England. Do yon call 
that a war ? 

' Murray. Seven men, that’s true, but we haven’t begun yet 
Those seven will, God willing, nuse up the highland clans, 
sweep southwards and bridle for good the Hanoverian hone. 
Where* is your courage, Macdonald ? 
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Macdonald, Six months ago I was living peaoefuUf m my 
Paris home, carrying on my bu-sinesis like a respectable citizen. 
Don’t mistake me, Marquis, I am as much Prince Charlie’s 
man as you are, but I still distrust this mad scheme. King 
Louis promised us help. Where is it ? Five thousand well- 
armed Frenchmen landing on these shores would make us 
irresistible. As it is- 

Sheridan. “ Put not thy trust in princes.” So says the 
old Book. I doubt not, King Louis will send help, but we 
must prove ourselves first. The Frenchmen cannot raise the 
clans. 

Macdonald. Can we ? 

Murray. The Prince can. Nobody c.an resist that brown- 
eyed boy. What g.illantry ! What a bearing ! He's a Stuart 
to the core. Even old Lochiel, a cautious man if ever there 
was one, was thrilled with the sight of him. He’ll come with 
us, will Lochiel, and so will all the others. Long live the 
Prince ! 

Macdonald. Amen. For the Prince’s sake, I’ll be a con¬ 
spirator, a rebel, a soldier, what you like, even if it leads me 
to the gallow.s. But I'm getting old, and so is Sheridan here. 
Winter campaigns are not for old men like us. 

Murray. Winter campaign ? Why, we’ll be in London by 
October. 

Sheridan. I hope so. 

Murray. Believe me, Macdonald, when the expedition set 
off from France, I thought the same as you. There were our 
two Uttle ships bound for the Hebrides, and the whole British 
navy after them. But we got through, and when we landed 
in Eriskay, an eagle hovered over the ship. Did you see it ? 
The King of Birds screamed his welcome as we landed on 
Scottiah soil. Friends, can you not see in that the Hand of 
the Almighty PtoindeDce 1 The same Hand will sustain ns 
until King James the Third is crowned in Westminster, and 
the Hanoverian horses are back in their German stables 
again. 
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Sreridam. May that day soon dawn ! 

Hurrat. It will dawn, Sir Thomas, as sure as yon now 
stand in the Vale of Glen finnan. 

Macdonald. In the Vale of Glenfinnan to-night, the clans 
will be gathered. Only by their numbers shall we know 
whether to look for success or no. 

Murray. Then here come the first of their numbers. Do 
you see them, a column along the shore path ? 

Sheridan. The Prince, God bless him, is at their head. 
He’s a gallant lad. Who would have believed that he had 
never before worn the tartan ? 

Murray. Clanranald is with him, and who are those 
walking behind ? Glenalladale, Dalily, Glencoe and Mac¬ 
Donald of Scotos ? If MacDonald is here, then we have all 
the Stuarts of Ardshiel and Glengarry. And here comes 
Bishop Hugh. A mighty company, gentlemen. 

[Enter Pri.nce Charles Edward accompanied by 
Clanranald and Bishop Huoh.J 

Prince. Good evening, gentlemen, I see you are here 
before me. 

Murray. It is a long journey from Kinloch-Moidart, sir. 

Prince. Longer than I had thought. Whom are we still 
waiting for ? 

Murray. Cameron of Lochiel and MacDonald of Keppoch. 
They both gave their pledge, sir. 

Prince. They will come. It's a lucky thing we are none 
of us troubled by too much baggage. 

Macdonald. A poor army cannot have much baggage. 

Prince. We don’t need it. When the invader is a friend 
be can do without a supply train. Scotland will rise with us. 

Macdonald. I wish 1 could think so. 
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Clankakald. The Lowland Whigs think so. They know 
that the drums are beating and the pipes are skirling iiom 
glen to glen. The London Whigs think so. They have put a 
price of thirty thousand pounch on the Prinoe’e head. You 
know what that means. Dead or alive. 

Mubray. It’s a despairing gesture. They know they are 
beaten. 

Prince. Not yet, my good Tullibatdine, but it is plain that 
they are badly frightened. Thirty thousand is a high figure 
for my head, and I welcome it as a good omen. The higher 
their price, the greater their fear of us. 

Murray. The third good omen. Did I not tell you, Mac¬ 
Donald 1 

Prince. Gentlemen, our spirit is high, but our resources 
are slender. King Louis withholds his help until our success 
is assured. In the meantime the clans must support their 
own men with arms. Food we shall be provided with. 

Macdonald. By whom! 

Prince. By the Scottish loyalists who have kept their 
ancient faith. By the time we get to England, French help 
will have arrived. Our English friends will flock to our sup¬ 
port. Then we shall have arms, money and provisions enough. 
If Ixmdon is quaking now, how surely then will the Whigs of 
London tremble when they know that the King’s son is coming 
with a mighty force to claim for the King his own. 

Murray. Bravo I 

Macdonald. But the dans are not all with us. 

Clanranalo. Only the islands ate doubtful. Well, let them 
hold back, we can do without them. 

Bibbof. We can, as long as we have Keppoch and LochieL 
They mean a Giousand men to us. 

Macdonald. Ate you sure they will keep riieir promise t 
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Bmuof. They muil. If they do not, I say we are too weak 
to venture on such a vast undertaking as this, and 1 would 
advise the Prince to retire and await a mote favourable time. 

Macdonald. I’d say that in any case. 

Prince. Day after day you have spoken like this to me. 
Even you, my good Tullibardine, had to be won over by an 
eagle. Then you, my Bishop, come to me and say I must 
return to France, and that even the clansmen will ^tray me 
to my enemies. One by one I have striven with you until you 
have sworn your support. Do you think I will give up so 
easily ? If anybody cries “ Hold ” now, it will not be your 
Prince. Go home, go home if you feel so inclined, and leave 
me. But I am going to London. I ask you for the last time, 
are you going with me ? Come, Tullibardine 1 

Mubrav. I will go with you. 

Prince. Now, Sir Thomas. 

Sheridan. My life has been devoted to you, my boy. I 
cannot desert you now. 

Prince. Good. Now, Clanranald. 

Clanranald. If Cameron and Eeppoch come—yes. 

Prince. And if not ? 

[Clanranald does not answer.] 

That is enough. Now, Bishop. 

Bishop. You try us too much, my son. 

Prince. Are you sure. Bishop Hugh, that it is not you 
who are trying me ? My Ufe, too, is at stake, and I am re^y 
to risk it. You talk about another time, but you know well 
that there will be no other time. This is our iMt chance. Go 
home if you will, Bishop, but I must have your answer. 

Bishop. Oh, where are Cameron and Keppoch I 

Prince Unsistina], Your answer. Bishoo. 
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Bisnop. God forgive me. My son, you are brave, but so 
many brave men are foolhardy. I would have you think into 
«hat jeopardy you lead your Eoyal House if you go on this 
mission unsupported. 

Princk. Unsupported 1 Then you will desert me too. 
Bishop. I cannot answer. 

Prince. You must. Do you bear. Bishop, yon mutt. 

\Tltc sound of pipes is heard in the distance.] 
Murray. That’s the pibroch I can licar. [They all listen.] 
It is the Camerons. Don’t you catch the lilt of the Cameron 
tune ? 

Bishop. Thank Ood I 

[The Bishop kneels down. Charles Edward’s gaze is now 
fixed off stage as the sound approaches.] 

Murray. Three men ! Three men on the skyline. Another 
three, and yet another. Hurray ! 

[The music it still approaching, and there it the sound 
of marching feet.] 

What’s this ? Look, they’ve got redcoat pri.soners with them. 
By heaven, this is the fourth pood omen. Come, Sir Thomas, 
come Clanranald, let us go and briup them in. 

[Murray and Clanranald go out. The Bishop ts still 
on his knees.] 

Bishop. Thank Ood ! Thank God ! 

Princb. Come, Bishop Hugh, there’s no need for awful 
decisions now. The clans are gathering. Will you go with us? 
Bishop. With all my heart. [TA« Bishop ns**.] 

Prinob. And you, Aeneas ? 

Macdonald. I may be a doubter, your Highness, but 1 
have never been a coward. 

Princb. Good. Now let us see what the fortunes of war 
have brought. 
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I Enter Clanranau) and Murray with MacDonald of 
Keppoch, Cameron of Lochiei. and Captain John Scott, 
a captured redcoat camtnander. Ills arm it in a 
Locuikl. Your sword, Captaiu Scott. Here is the (wreon 
to whom you should deliver it. 

Scott. Is this the Pretender '! 

Locriel. Do not speak slightingly, sir. This is our trui- 
Prince Charles Edward who shall he King of England and 
Scotland. Now deliver up your sword. 

[Locriel, who has been carrying Scott’s stcord, holds it out lo 
the Captain to deliver to the Prince. Scott does not move.] 
Take it. 

Scott [toKnj the sword], I am a subject of King George 
the Second, the only rightful King. I hand over my sword lo 
Charles Edward Stuart, whose unhappy prisoner I now am. 
[He holds out the sword ] 

Pri.vce [taking it]. Captain Scott, the sword you have 
delivered to me, I now return to you. You wdl be my mes¬ 
senger. Go then, go and tell your General that Charles Stuart 
IS coming to give him battle. Our men will escort you safely 
from these parts. 

Scott [taking back the sword], 1 thank you, sir. [He bows, 
and goes off, accompanied by Lochiel.] 

Macdonald. Was that wise, your Highness ? 

Prince. Wise ? How many of these redcoats want to fight 
against us ? Let Captain Scott go and tell his story. They’ll 
change sides soon enough. What news, Keppoch ? 

Keppoch. Good news. The clans are rising everywhere, 
and the first victory is ours. 

Murray. The fifth omen ! Why, the King is as good as 
crowned. How did it happen, Keppoch I 
Keppoch. Could you but see what we have seen ! There’s 
hardly a man in all Inverness who has not joined the cause. 
We have the redcoats shut up in Fort William. This Captain 
Scott with his two companions was on hi' way to join them. 
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Leehiel doted on Mm &nd we wete there to tee the flnith at 
[nvergarry. It was a victory without a battle, air. The red¬ 
coats surrendered, and we haven’t lost a man. 

Prince. So much for the Bntish army. Are all your men 
here ! 

Keppoch. Mercy, your Highness, the fun is only just begin¬ 
ning. The news is going through the Highlands like wildfire, 
and men are coming in from every clan. Cameron has brought 
eight hundred, and there are even a hundred and fifty of the 
MacLeods. Is that enough for ye 1 

Prince. Enough ? The King will one day know how to 
reward you. Bring in your captains. 

[From the wings, other Highland chiefs come in and stand 
round the stage.] 

Gentlemen, the rightful King of Scotland and England sends 
you his greetings in the royal proclamation which you have 
had read to you in your glens. My father James the Eighth 
calls on you all to recognize him as your sovereign, and to 
give your allegiance to me, whom he appoints as Ms Regent. 
All the soldiers of George of Hanover have been invited to 
join us. If any of your kinsmen are among them, we will 
raise their rank, increase their pay and give free pardon to ail 
who may have offended us. If they refuse, they are warned 
of the risks they run. I can promise you an anny, gentlemen. 
Loyalty to the House of Stuart is not dead, even among those 
who serve its enemies. 

Murray. You know the proclamation. Will you fight for 
the Regent ? Will you restore the King to his throne ? 

All. Ay! We will! We will! 

Murray. Then up with the Royal Standard ! 

[TAfy unfold the standard over the Prince’s Itead. It bears the 

Cross of Si. .indreir tn gnU on a blue ground.] 

Remember Wallace, remember Robert the Bruce who put 
the enemy to Sight at the Bannock Bum. Yours is a prize 
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greater than these. Under this standard, and by yonr own 
valour you will surpass the deeds of the heroes, bring victory 
to Scotland, and a crown to its royal prince. Long live King 
James ! 

All. James 1 Long live King James I 
Princ*. My dear and loyal friends, it is not for me to 
dwell on my father’s claims to a throne. You know tho,se well 
enough or you would not be here with me to-day. I come to 
my homeland not only to assert my father’s rights, but to 
secure the welfare and happiness of his people. The long 
years of royal exile will soon end. Here in Glenfinnan I stand 
nt last among my own kinsmen, brave chiefs who will give 
their all to be present and help in so glorious an enter|iiise 
as this. Far beyond the southern hills are the Scottish low¬ 
lands and the open shires of England, the homes of the W hie- 
and Covenanters. By your assistance and that of the just 
(lod who never fails to heed the prayers of the oppressed, 1 do 
not doubt that our cause will triumph, our enemies will fall, 
and the King will be brought home to enjoy his own again. 
On then, to the struggle, and may victory be added to our 
arms I 

Bisbop. Amen. 

Prince. To your men, then, all of you. Light up your 
watchfires till the flames pii^roe the night. Tell them that 
Prince Charles will not sheath the sword till victory is won. 
All. We will! We will! 

Mcrray. God save King James ! 

All. James 1 King James ! [They wave their bonnets.] 
Sheridan. God save Prince Charles ! 

All. Charles ! Prince (’harles 1 Prince Charles 1 
[The ihout “ Prince Charles ” v> re-echoed and taken up off the 
stage. Swords are drawn, bonrtels are raised on the steord- 
•points to the cheering, as the Curtain falls. ] 
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(1780) 

PrOI.O(!UE 

U WM once the fashim in England for gentlemen to settle 
" affairs of honour ” by fighting duds. fiomHimes the weapons 
were swords, sometimes pistols. The contesting jmrlies met in 
londy spots, each attended by his "second ” and by two surgeons 
whose assistance was only too often required. 

Although these duels were not lawful they were very common, 
and there was hardly a man of note who had not fought one at 
some time or other. They often arose from the most trinul of 
causes such as personal dislike or hearsay. Many of them had 
HO results, but in others, one party, or even both jiarties were 
kiUed or severely wounded. 

One of the strangest duels ever arranged loas that between 
Frederick Duke of York and Colonel Jjennoi in 1789. It was 
exceptional for a prince of the. royal blood to be involved in such 
on affair but on this occasion the Duke of York accepted his 
adversary's challenge. Colonel Lennox, one of the officers in the 
same regiment as the Duke, was accused of not dcfinding the 
Duke's honour when he heard an offensive speech against him 
at the Club. The Duke maintained that the conduct of the 
Colond was unworthy that of a gentleman. Lennox tried to get 
satisfaction and an explanation from the Duke, only to be 
ordered to his post. Then followed the challenge with the strange 
coHscq'iences that are enacted in this /lay. 
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CHARACTERS 

First Suroeon 

Second Suroeon 

Frederick, Duke of York 

Lord Rawdon, his secoiul 

Colonel Charles Lennox 

The Earl of Winchilsea, his second 

An Elegant Stranger 

Scene. —A part of Wimbledon Comimn, screened from the rest 
by bushes. It is early in the iiiorniny of May ‘IGth. 1789. 

A man enters. He is dressed in Uack and wears a broad- 
brimmed black hat. Under his arm he carries a small mahogany 
box. He looks round stage, titen takes a heaoy watrh out of 
his pocket arid consults il. He paces the stage once or lunce ant/ 
fnally goes off the stage to look among the bushe.s. 

While he is out, a second man enters dressed in precisely 
the same Style and carrying a similar mahogany box. He also 
looks round the stage, consuU.s his watch and jsirs off stage 
on the opposite side. Seeing nothing, he comes back and paces 
front stage once or twice, then sighs and stand.t still. While he 
is in this position, the first man comes back, sees the second 
who, hearing his footsteps, looks round. Each makes a slight 
bow to the other without smiling. They are the Two 
Surgeons. 

1st Surgeon. Do you know your client, sir f 

[The Second Surgeon shakes his head .solemnly.] 
Neither do 1. Men of some standing, I should say. 

2nd Surgeon. Probably. Secret meetings of this kind 
usually attract the best people. 

1st Surgeon. No doubt, no doubt. The best people are 
here, but 1 bate the occasion that brings them. 

2nd Surgeon. We have to make the best of it, sir. To 
refuse an appointment like this means the loss of a fee and of 
good clients too. I couldn't afford it. 
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1st Scboeon. All the same, I almost declined the engage¬ 
ment. You’ll admit, sir, it is a somewhat risky undertaking 
to serve a person who will not disclose his identity. 

2in> Surgeon. Pooh! You’re safe enough. I’ll warrant this 
is nobody of lower rank than an earl. We’re weD guarded and 
well patronised. All the same, it pays to be here in good time 
and—er—^to look around. 

1st Surgeon [looking at hi> watch in/ain]. H’m. Five 
minutes to go. 

[ They teparale, and stroll to opposite sides of the stage, looking off. 
Enter an Elegant Stranger. He looks right, looks left, sees 
the Two Surgeons and lifts his eyebrows as if to say “ / thought 
so.” Then he gives a faint cough. The Two Surgeons start 
and turn quickly. The Elegant Stranger laughs slyly.] 

Elegant Stranger. Aha-a-a-a-a ! That startled the two 
black crows, eh ? Come, my friends, what’s the carrion to-day ? 
IST Surgeon. You — you do us an injustice, sir. 

Elegant Stranger. For which I too must pay a debt of 
honour i Ah no, sirs, you have no pistols I see: you have 
only those wicked little knives. [In a half whuper.] How I 
hate those wicked little knives ! Mercy, I’d rather be shot dead 
on the spot than be probed here and probed there, to wriggle 
and squirm like a worm on a fish-hook. Zounds, how you 
enjoy it 1 [They ntake signs of protest.] Oh no, no, no I I’ve 
watched you, gentlemen. 

2nd Surgeon. Sir, your boorishness ill becomes you. 
Elegant Stranger. Oh, tut, tut! ’Tis only my kittle 
sense of humour. But answer me. ’Tis a duel, eh ! 

2nd Surgeon. We cannot satisfy your curiosity, sir. 

Elegant Stranger. Gentlemen, your silence, if it can so 
be odled. is most eloquent. I know all I want to know. Ah 
weU, to it, to it, my lads ! I must be on my way before you 
begin your little games. Zounds, I wouldn’t be caught here 
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for a King’s ransom. But how the tongues will wag at D’Au- 
bigny’s I Lord, how the tongues will wag at D’Aubigny’a. I 
bid yon good morning, sirs. 

l.ST SuBOBON. Stay, sir. You know our mission now. Can 
you not tell us whom we serve ? We were approached through 
intermediaries. 

Elegant Stkanger. Gadzooks ! How much did you tel! 
me, f No, no, you left me to guess it, did you not ? WeU, I’ll 
do the same. But one thing 1 will tell you. Listen. A certain 
gentleman in a certain club attacked the honour of a certain 
other gentleman by sapng that he was not a gentleman. 
Whereat this other gentleman notified the first gentleman of 
the time and place, so that he may let a hole into him and thus 
prove that he is a gentleman. Ergo, Wimbledon common and 
the two black crows 1 Sir, what are your fees for this grim 
service ? 

1 ST Surgeon. We must not tell you, sir. 

Elegant Stranger. Lord, how dumb you both are ! But 
here’s a mighty secret. Had you known who one of these 
gentlemen was, you’d have charged double. So keep your eyes 
open, and if you can meet me at the bottom of Whitehall at 
nine this morning and tell me what has happened, faith. I’ll 
double them myself. Odds triggers ! How the tongues will 
wag I Nine o’clock, gentlemen. Adieu. 

[The Elegant Stranger bow> and goes out.] 

IST Surgeon. Sir, I have grave misgivings about the out¬ 
come of this affair. 

2nd Surgeon. Tush, man. How do you make that out! 

1st Surgeon. If this first gentleman, being a notable 
person, is unhappily dispatched, we shall be privy to the deed. 
The consequences sir, the consequences ! 

2nd Surgeon. Consequences ? Come, come I All you have 
to do is to say your Nwic Dimittis and flv like the wind. 
Nobody then will be any the wiser. 
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l8T SintosoN. But we have already been observed. It will 
not be difficult to apprehend us both. For my wife and children, 
•ir, I tremble. 

2ni) Surgeon. Fie, fie ! What a liver you have! That will 
not help you now that yon are contracted. Come, face the 
future like a man. A duel, man, is a welcome diversion from 
the daily grind. Of course, if blood is let, ’twill be somewhat 
of a raisfiirtune, I grant you. However, let’s not think about 
that. {He look) round.] Take up your stand, sir. Here comes 
the first pigeon. 

[The Two SuB(jBO.N.s stand at the back of the stage. Enter Lord 
Rawdou followed by Frederick, Duke of York. Rawdon 
carries a box with a brace of pistols in it. The Two Suroeons 
recognize the Duke and show signs of surprise. They follow 
the Duke and Rawdon with their eyes during tAe whole 
of the ensuing conuersotton.] 

Rawdon. This is the place, sir. A quiet secluded spot if 
ever there was one. You agree, sir ? 

Frederick. I compliinent you, Rawdon. Our secret has 
been well kept. [To SSurueo.n.s, ] Has anybody passed this way? 
2nd Surgeon [quickly and b4Jl/] Xot a soul, sir. 

[The First Surgeon looks at him with amizement.] 
Frederick. Good. Look among the bushes, Rawdon. We 
must make doubly sure. 

[ They go off to look. ] 

1st Surgeon. The Duke of York ! Sir, we are lost I 
2nd Surgeon. On the contrary, friend, we are saved. 
Where’s the man, 1 ask you, would dare to put a ball into the 
King’s sou ? Zounds. I’d like to see him try. 

1st Surgeon. You're very like to see it. The young men 
of to-day are desperadoes, sir. 

2nd Surgeon. Nonsense ! A stage duel, that is what you’re 
going to see,—a fight to the death, with blank shot. Oh-ho ! 
Here comes the second pigeon. 
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'Enter CoLONBL Lrshox foUouxd by the Earl of Winchilsea. 
WmcHiLSEA carries a box mth a brace of pistols in it.] 

Winchilsea [to Surgeons]. Has the other party arrived ? 
IST Surgeon. Yes, sir. [ffe nods towards the bushes.] 
Lennox. Ha ! Better than i had expected. 

Winchilsea. You’re not nervous, Lennox ? 

Lennox. Nervous ? To-day, I’ll make history if ever man 
did. As for my duelling with the King’s son—well, this is a 
free country, isn’t it i Even its princes need to be taught not 
to bandy about insults indiscriminately. I welcome the honour 
of being the first to teach that lesson. You’ll stand by me, sir 1 
WiNcmi.sKA. 1 am your second, and therefore your sworn 
accomplice. Have no fear. 

Lennox. Good. Here they come. 

I Lf.nnox yoes to one side of tlte stnye and faces Frederick and 
Kaw'don as they come in at the other. Winchilsea remains 
in the centre. Hawdon Winchilsea in the centre. 
Frederick yoes to the side of the stage opposite to Lennox. 
Winchilsea ami Rawd<in bow to each other. FiiEiiruiCK and 
Lennox also bow formally from opposite sides of the stage. 
Rawdon and Winchilsea exchange the boxes and each opens 
the other’s box, taking out one pistol, and then the second, 
and examining them to see that they are properly loaded.] 
Frederick. We will use the Colonel’s pistols. He may 
then be able to shoot better. 

[Lennox winces. Winchilsea puls Frederick’s pistols back 
into the box and places the box at the back of the stage by the. 
Surgeons, then takes the other empty box from liAWDON and 
puts it with the first. Rawdon then advances to Frederick 
with the two pistols. Frederick takes one. Rawdon then 
erosses the stage to Lennox who takes the other.] 

Rawdon [to Lennox]. You will stand nere, sir. [He marks 
the spot with his foot and Lennox stands on t/.] 
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[Rawdon now wdk) twdve pam and markt Frederick's place 
at Ae other end of the stage. Winchilsea goes over to where 
Lennox is standing, and the two seconds exchange a few final 
words with their principals.] 

Winchilsea [earnestly]. You’re doing weU, colonel, to keep 
your nerve like this. Hold it, man. I admire you. 

Lennox [grimly]. Have no fear. You’ll never hear it said 
again in the London Clubs that the Lennoxes won’t fight. 

Rawdon [beamirtg]. Your Royal Highness is cool, beauti¬ 
fully cool, but don’t be in a hurry. These things are best done 
deliberately, and therefore, surely. 

Frederick [haughtily]. I know what I’m about. Rawdon. 
Please to keep your eyes open, and when the time come.s—act 
quickly. 

Rawdon. Very good, air, and all good fortune attend you. 
[He shakes Frederick’s hand warmly.] 

Winchilsea [to Lennox]. And don’t get flurried. On the 
word of command, round, sight and fire ! I’ll be at hand. 

Lennox. You’re an honest friend, sir. Wish me well. then. 
Winchilsea. I do, most heartily. [They shake hands.] 
[Winchilsea and Rawdon now go to the centre of the stage.] 
Rawdon [to the two principals]. Gentlemen, you know the 
rules. You will stand back to back. [ They do so.] I shall first 
give you a moment to collect yourselves, and then on the word, 
vou will turn and fire. Are you ready, gentlemen ? 

[ There i.s now a pause of a few seconds. Lennox is tense and 
in deadly earnest, gripping the butt of hts pistol. Frederick 
is com/Aetely relaxed, waiting with apparent nonchalance for 
the word of command. The two seconds arc on the alert. The 
SuBOEONS look on with concern.] 

Rawdon. FIRE' 

[Lennox turns quickly, aitns and fires. Frederick, even while 
Lennox fires, frees round easily and disdainfully. He does 
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noi even raxH hit piiiol. Lennox’s tAoftm****. TAeSuROEONS 
ruthformrd, one to each man. A yard or tm away, they stop 
dead when each sees that his man is not injured. Each backs 
a step, thinking that the shooting might be taken up again. 
When it is not, they look questioningly at Rawdon, who is 
directing the dud. 1 

Rawdon [raising his hand and advancing towards Frederick. 
He is in high glee.] Enough, enough, gentlemen. 

Lennox. But His Royal Highness has not fired. 

Rawdon. It was not the Duke’s intention to fire. My 
illustrious friend never had any feelings of animosity against 
Colonel Lennox, but came out at his invitation with no other 
desire than to give him satisfaction. He hopes he has succeeded 
in so doing. 

Lennox [after a pause]. 1 hope His Royal Highness will 
fire. [He is Holding his pistol down at his side.] 

Frederick. Colonel Lennox may wish to take my life. I 
have no dp.sire whatever to take his. Is the Colonel satisfied ? 
[WiNCHiLSEA goes to Lennox. They talk. Rawdon snies 
this opportunity to skip across to Frederick ond press his arm.] 
Rawdon. Wonderful, sir ! A masterly exhibition. Keep 
up your spirit, sir. Drive the lesson home. 

Lennox [to Winchilsea]. I would accept that. 

[WiNCHiLSEA steps towards centre. Rawdon, on seeing him. 
also steps hick.] 

Winchilsea. Perhaps His Royal Highness will not object 
to saying that he considers Colonel Lennox a man of honour 
and a gentleman. 

Frederick. I shall do no such thing. I came here to give 
Colonel Lennox the satisfaction he demanded and I do not 
intend to return his fire. If be is not satisfied, be can have 
another shot. 

Lennox [tntnfy hiding his passion]. Sir, will yon fire t 
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Frederick Certain!)' not. 

liENNOX. Then there is no more .... [He i$ raising his 
jnsUd. WmCHiLSEA, seeing jmsMe tragedy ahead, quickly goes 
up to Lennox.] 

WiNCHlLSKA. Kxactly, sir. You anticipate my very words. 
There is no more use for the justols. With your permission, sir. 
[We relieves Lennox of his pistol, then he goes to Frederick.] 
Ity your leave, sir. 

[Fuedeiiick gives up his pistol. Winchilsea now goes to the 
back of the stage and ptUs the two pistols into the empty box.] 
Rawdon. I perceive, gentlemen, that our little t8te-4-tete 
is at an end. The Colonel has received satisfaction ? 

[Pause. Lkn'.nox turns his head away.] 

Ilia Royal Highness has no desire to challenge the decision 
now arrived at ' 

Frederick. Not the least. 

[WlNCHlMlA brings the two boxes with the pistols in and gives 
one to Rawdon.] 

Rawdon. Then, f take it, we may all go away to breakfast 
and congratulate ourselves on this most agreeahie outcome of 
wiiat might have been an unpleasant and, may 1 say, lament¬ 
able encounter, ('ome, your Royal Highness, this morning air 
makes a man hungry. The coach is waiting. 

[Raw don bows tv Winchilsea and Lennox, then Frederick 
bows. Only Winchilsea bows in reply. Lenno.x stands 
stubbornly creel.] 

Frederick [os he goes off with Rawdon]. One must expect 
such manners. 

[Lennox, hearing what Frederick has said and stung by the 
remark, makes as if to follow. Winchilsea raises his haiid.] 
Winchilsea. Keep your temper, man. 

Lennox. Winchilsea, I've had aa much as 1 can bear. 
Gentleman or no gentleman. I’d like to lay my hands on him. 
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WiNCHiWEA. Steady, man, steady. Remember you're 
dealing with the blood royal. 

Lennox. An unmannerly boor 1 

WiNCHiLSEA. Unmannerlv perlia|>s, but dciieed clever, and 
not a little brave. You’ll giant that, Lennox. I must sav, I 
admire the way he stood up to you .... 

Le.nnox. And then proceeded to hide ln'hind the purple 
velvet of royalty. A disgusting exhibition I 
WiNCHiLSEA Granted. But all the same, you would have 
found it hard to fire on the blood royal. 

Len.nox. Would 1 i But for you- 

WiNciitusBA. But for me you’d soon be hanging from a 
ro])e noose. Come, sir, you must keep up your spinls. Let’s 
be going. Will you breakfast at the club ? 

Lennox. How could I with this affair made public ? I’ll 
resign my commission. 

WiNCHiLSEA. Bah I You’ll think better of it soon. Iset us 
be going. 

[ They are about to go off when the fsT Surgeon slr/rx forwariLl 

l8T Surgeon. Excuse me, sir, there is a little matter- 

WiNCHiLSEA. Ah, your fees 1 
IST Surgeon. Exactly, sir. 

WiNciiiusEA. You’ll be paid by the gentleman who engagwl 
you. Call on him at once. Good morning, sirs. 

[WiNCHiLSEA and Lennox go out.] 

1st Surgeon. This is irregular. I’ve always had my fee 
on the spot. 

2nd Surgeon. I should have thought the entertainment 
was worth even the loss of a fee. Zounds, man, you’ve seen 
lomething to-day that some people would jiay a fortune for. 

1st Surgeon. They may pay what they like. It’s the fee I 
want. 
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2nd Bdsqeon. Then be quick and get it. 

IstScboeon. Quick? 

2nd Surgeon. Yes. Have you forgotten the elegant 
gentleman ? We’re to be at the bottom of Whitehall at nine. 

1st Surgeon. Why, of course, to double the fee. 

2nd Surgeon. And you can't collect the second until 
you know what the first is. But, my dear good friend, don’t you 
realize that this little story would earn a fee at every telling ? 
Before I’ve finished with it, it will be in every club and coffee 
house in London. Shall we go ? 

IST Surgeon. I’m with you, sir. 

2nd Surgeon [os they go out]. Then if you don’t earn your 
fee at least ten times over. I’m a Dutchman. Come, we’ll fetch 
the horses. 

Curtain 
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( 1818 ) 


PsOLOaOE 

Elizabeth Fry, the. wife of a London banker, became interested 
in the poor. Her passion for helping them led her one day to the 
women’s prison at Aeugate where she saw scenes that horrified 
her. In those days all prisoners lived under appalling eondiliims. 
Their one large room was usually filthy and squalid, their cloth¬ 
ing teas generally ragged and dirty, and because they were given 
nothing to occupy thkr time they become vicious and debased. 

Vi hen Mrs. Fry first asked permission to go among thi 
prisoners alone, she was teamed that she. would most likely be 
assaulted, but she was not afraid. In the end she gained the 
affectim of the wmiwn pri.soners, and was allowed to visit them 
regularly. She started a school for the children in the prison, and 
taught the women to occupy thnr time in patchwork, embroidery 
and such occupations. She convinced the authorities that the 
humane treatment of prisoners was the first step towards 
reforming them-, and her methods were copied all over Europe. 

The scene which follows is entirely imaginary,butitgives some 
dea of the occupations of the prisomrs and of the great change 
chich came over them as a result of the new treatment. 

CHARACTKilS 

Belinda, the “group Monttor" 

Serena, condemned to transp>rlalton 
Bess, condemned to transpnlaliun 
Annie, on old offender, also condemned to 
transportation 
Luev, a half-witted girl 
Mary, the prisoner who leaches the children 
Elizabeth Pry 
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Bcbths.—T he laundry room of Newgate Prison, June, 1818 
Doors up stage Right and l^t. On the right dom stage is a 
emaU table on which are two patchwork counterpanes and a piU 
of small pieces of doth. On the backs of the wooden chairs art 
articles of dothing which the prisoners have been repairing and 
patching. But they are not sewing now. 

Annie is sitting on a chair in a faint while the others try to 
revive her. Bess is applying a wet doth to her forehead and 
Belinda wrings this out at a bowl which stands on a chair 
near by and passes it to Bess. Sebena enters r, 

Belinda. What happened, Serena ? 

Serena. The same thing as always happens w ith Hawkins 
whenever we have a newcomer. She couldn’t find her purse. 

Belinda. Whol Annie? 

Serena. Yes. She swears she had it on her last night 
when they brought her in and that there was three and six in 
it. “ Enough to keep me in beer for a week,” she said. And 
now it’s gone. I’d bet Hawkins has it, the thief. He’s done 
this before. So Annie goes up to him and says, “ Hey, Bully, 
you’d better tip my purse up.” 

Bk!)s. So that’s how it all started. 

Serena. Yes. He screwed his ugly face up in a sort of sneer 
and said, “ You gaolbirds don’t need purses now.” “ Oh, don’t 
we ?” she says. That got her temper up proper. “ Well, I’ll 
show you,” and with that she landed him the finest crack on 
the face that ever 1 saw. Well, he’s bigger than she is, and 
that’s that. 

Beunda. Where is he now ? 

Serena. Can’t you guess f Gone to report to Governor 
Newman of course. He’ll tell all his side of the story, but 
there's one thing he won’t say. He’s got Annie’s purse. 

Beunda. Be careful what you’re saying, Serena. 
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Sesbma. Who else could it be ? Since the lady came here 
we’ve always trusted each other, haven’t we ? But Hawkins 
is the sort that’ll stop at nothing to make trouble, and If he 
can he’ll spoil everything for us. 

Bess. But what can he do ? 

Serena. A lot. In the first place, he’s on the right side of 
the Governor; in the second, he hates all this sewing and 
schooling. “ Mrs. Fry’s mad schemes ” he calls it. “ Pri.soners 
have no right to be happy, ” he says. "They come hero to 
suffer.” So he does his best to make us suffer. He’ll atop 
the lady from coming if he can, and he’s got his chance now. 

Bess. Serena, you don’t think— 

Belinda. Quiet, Bess, she’s coming round. 

[Annie mones her head, and cleneJm her fists.] 

Annie. You’ve got it! Give it to me! Oh! Don’t kick me! 
Oh ! [<She opens her eyes.] Where is he ? 

Bess. Far enough away, my dear. Now don’t talk. 

Annie. He’s got my purse. I saw him take it. 

Bess. Be quiet, Annie. There now. [/S/ic puls another damp 
doth to Annie’s forehead.] 

Annie [snalching the doth away and throwing it to one side.] 
Take the thing away, can’t you ? I’m going for that gaoler. 
He’s got my purse. [She tries to rise.] Oh ! 

Bess. It’s no good, Annie, you can’t do anything about it. 
Do try to keep culm. 

.Annie. Can’t do anything I Can’t 1 ? i’ll show him. I’ll 
gouge his eyes out! 

Bess. Annie ! 

Beli.vda. Don’t take any notice. That’s just what I fell 
like till it passed off. But listen, all of you. After this you'll 
take care of your money, especially you, Bess. You can’t get 
out of here till you’ve paid Hawkins his release money. You’ve 
already done your sentence and six months besides. Don’t let 
him steal your money before you’ve had time to give it to him. 
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I Annie’s gkiux flits quickly from Belinda to Bess ard thn 
she becomes languid again.] 

Annie. Help me out, somebody. 

[Bess and Belinda raise her from her chair, and then Bess puts 
her arm round Annie and helps her off the stage. Belinda 
ond Serena sit dawn. Belinda takes a patchwork counterpane 
and begins to sew. Serena takes one of the other garments.] 
Belinda. What’s going to happen now ? 

Serena. Anytliing may happen. You remember what the 
Governor said—“ Mrs. Fry’s new scheme depends on the be¬ 
haviour of all you women. If it is to be carried on, the rules 
must be kept and we must have good conduct.” Those were 
his very words. 

Belinda. We have kept the rules, haven’t we ? 

Serena. Yon ought to know, being the monitor, but it’ll 
be hard for you to e.xplain this away. 

Belinda. Things were going so well. Since Mrs. Fry started 
the school and found us something to do, it’s been so different. 
Why did we have to have another woman in our group ? 

Serena. Why ? Because Aniie was caught picking pockets 
in the street and she had to go to prison. This is the only 
prison that can take her and ours is t he only group. But you 
won’t have her long, Belinda, 

Belinda. Why ? 

Serena. She’s going away—with me. 

Belinda. Serena ! 

Serena. It’s true. They’ve just told us we go aboard the 
transport to-morrow—for Australia. It’s waiting for us on the 
river. You and the others will still be here in this awful place. 
Bess win be free, but Annie and I wiU be going together to a 
new and terrible land. Mrs. Fry is coming to see us off. Pray 
tor us, Lindy, won’t you ? Pray lor us. 

,Serena weeps. Belinda lays down her sewing to comfort |er.] 
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Bbunda. 01 course we will, Serena. Don’t take it so hard, 
dear. Can’t you see, it’s a new start in a world where your past 
will be dead and gone ? 

Serena. Not dead, Lindy, we’ll be convicts just the same. 
What will they do to us ? What w ill they do to ns ? 

[Enter Bess.] 

Bess. I took her upstairs. She’s lying down now. My ! 
What language ! I've never heard the like since before Mrs. 
Fry came here. No wonder they call her “ Foul-mouthed 
Aiuiie.” 

Belinda. The new ones are all alike. 

Serena. Don’t forget, Lindy, we were all like that once. 

Belinda. Ay, God have mercy on us. But it’s different now. 
Mrs. Fry’s an angel from heaven. 

Bess. Serena, you’ve been cry'ing. Have you lost Homething 
too ? 

Serena. Only my happiness, Bess. Tell her, landy. 

Belinda. Serena goes aboard the transport tomorrow. 

Bess. To Australia ? Oh, Lindy ! 

Belinda. Yes, to-morrow, and Annie is going with her. 

Bess. That means we’ll never see you again. I’m .Mirry. 
Oh, why can’t they leave us alone ! Why must they alw.iys 
keep us here till we learn to love each other, then tear us ajiart 
like this ! It’s just as if we were animals or slaves. 1 suppose 
we are slaves in a way. 

Serena. Don’t say that, Bess. It can’t be helped. Perhaps, 
as Belinda says, there is a different life in Australia - fresh air 
and sun, fields, tre(» and a new start with the prison and the 
past left behind. It’s just that I can’t- 

Bess. No ! Let me go— in your place, I mean. I could 
put on one of those hoods and they’d never know till we were 
away. It’s worth trying, isn't it 1 
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Serena. No, Bessie, they’d be sure to find out, and then it 
would be the transport for both of us, and years and years of 
hard labour. It isn't worth it. Just give me your prayers. 
Bess. Is that all ? 

Serena. To me it’s everything. 

Bess. But it isn’t enough. You mu.st take something. I 
know. What about the money I’ve saved to pay my way out ? 
The gaoler doesn’t deserve it, anyway, and I can start saving 
again. 

Serena. 1 can’t take it, Bessie. 

Bess. You must. MTiere’s my purse 1 [She feels in a pocket 
»n her dress.] Why, it isn’t in my pocket. I could swear I had 
it here only ten minutes ago. 

Belinda. It can’t be far away. Look on the floor. 

[They aU look on the floor but thq/ do not find the purse.] 
Serena, It isn’t here. 

Bess. It’s gone then, Serena, your gift and my freedom. 
What are we going to do now ? 

Serena, ft isn’t in this room. If you dropped it, Bess, 
somebody has picked it up. If you didn’t drop it, what then ? 
Bess [sAixiiledJ. Serena ! 

Serena. You know what foul-mouthed Annie was brought 
in here for ? 

Belinda. Be quiet, there’s somebody coming. 

[They pick up odd garments and try to look composed. Mary, 
the prison schoolmistress, comes in. Their restraint vanishes 
tenth a stgh.] 

Mary. Hallo, still busy ? 

Serena. No, we thought you were somebody else. How’s 
the little family ? 

Mary. Doing fine. They’ve gone mad on oranges and lemons 
to-day. 
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Serena. Oranges and lemons ? 

Mary. Yes, the nursery rhyme. You know— 

[stn^s] “ Oranges and lemons, 

Say the bells of Saint Clements.” 

When they'd learnt it, little Will Stone said to me, “ What 
are oranges and what arc lemons ? ” Then it suddenly struck 
me that they’d never in their lives seen or tasted them. Poor 
little things, it took me half an hour to try to e.'cplain to them 
what something sour tastes like. 

Belinda. So that’s school, is it ? I thought you taught 
them to read and write. 

Mary. Of course 1 do. They've been writing about oranges 
and lemons all day, and doing sums about them. They think 
it’s grand. Ah well! Any mending I can do 1 

Belinda. Try this. There’s a needle and thread m the box. 
[Mary taka up the mending.] 

Mary. Who’s the newcomer ? 

Belinda. What, Annie ? Everybody knows Annie. She 
sings songs and picks pockets. 

Mary. She doesn’t know us. She thinks we’ve still got 
beer on tap. 

Serena. What ? 

Mary. She does. As I was coming along hero I saw her in 
the hall with little half-wit Lucy calling for beer. “ Hurry 
up, Mr. Turnkey,” she said. “ I’ve got money for beer." 
Then when she came to the wall where the barrels used to 
be she let out an awful string of oaths and said, “ Why don’t 
you have me put into a real prison instead of this here chapel 
of yours ? ” 

Serena. Money for beer ? She’s got money for beer I I 
thought so. I’ve got a good ides where your purse is, Bess. 

Bess. But I left her lying down. 
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Beuniu. It doesn't seem as if ghs’s l3dng down non 
Listen. 

[Annie’s ooice can be heard off at she comes nearer.] 
Annie. Beer! How do they think I’m going to e.xist i 
this place without a drop of beer and liquor ? And me witl 
the money to pay for it. 

[Annie appears at the door. Lucy is with her.] 
Who’s at the bottom of all this ? Speak up, you long-facet 
mealy-mouthed hags ! Who’s trying to turn this place iuto s 
nonconformist chapel ? 

[ The women are silent.] 

Lucy. Oh, it ain’t any o’ them, Annie. 

Annie. Who is it, then ? Just let me get my hands on her i 
Lucy. Why, it’s— 

Rkre.ya. Lucy, be quiet. [ To Annie.] What do you want 1 
Annie. You know what 1 want. 

Serena. You couldn’t pay for it if you could get it. 

Annie. Oh, couldn’t I ? I’ve got money all right. 
Serena. Where from ? 

Annie. What’s that to you 1 

Serena. More than you think. You stole that money. 
Annie. Oh, did I i You think I’m fwil enough to keep all 
my money in one purse, don’t you ? Well, that's w here you're 
wrong. I’ve got ways ol hiding money—more ways than one. 
Serena. You stole that money. [She advances on Annie.] 
Annie. Keep your hands off me I 
Serena. All of you, quick ! 

[ The others rush to Serena’s help. There is a struggle. Mart, 
Bess and Belinda pin down Annie’s arms while Serena 
searches her. She struggles, tries to scream, but a hand is 
riapih’d over her mouth.] 
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Lucy. Hawkins ' Hawkins ! is running off to fetch 
the gaoh-r.] 

Serena. Come hi re, you ! [<SAe runs after her, brings her 
back and flings her tuughly into a chair.] Slav there. [She con¬ 
tinues her search and brings out a hroa-n leather purse.] There ! 
Your purse, Bess. You can let her go now. [She giws Bess 
the purse.] Look after it. You can’t afford to leave things 
lying about here any longer. 

Annie. Well, you know now. 1 did steal it, and I’m not 
Sony. 

Mary. The more shame on you. 

Annie. Here, what’s come over tliis place ? Last time I 
was in, things were different. We had a good time then, 
didn’t we ? 

Serena. Yes, drinking, brawling, fighting and tearing each 
other’s hair. That’s all stopped now. We’ve found sometliiug 
more useful to do. 

Annie. It looks like it, with all this mess about. You’re 
more like a Sunday School sewing meeting than a set of old 
gaolbirds. What’s at the bottom of it ? 

Belinda. You’ll know soon enough. The lady’ll be here 
any moment now. 

Annie. The lady ? Who’s she 1 

Belinda. Mrs. Fry. You know what the prison was like 
before she came here—a filthy stinking place, and we were no 
better. The very day she first set foot in here, I was lying 
drunk on the stone floor. But that’s all changed. 

Annie. Go on. 

Belinda. She brought us brooms and buckets to clean the 
place with. Then she started a school in a spare room, and 
Mary here teaches the little ones to read and write. Then 
she gave us needles and thread to mend our things, and lots 
of patches to make the patchwork counterpanes you see there. 
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We get paid for what we do, and the counterpanea are goii 
to Australia for the convicts. 

Annie [curtseying sarcastically]. Oh, how nice! My dei 
ladies, how very very nice! So your next job will be to gii 
me a bath and dress my hair and send me off to Australia i 

a clean white pinny ! I’ll see you - [She looks toward 

the door.] Oh I 

[Mrs. Fry, in Quaker costume, carrying a small Bible, ha 
appeared at the door. Annie, momentarily overwhelmed b 
lie suddenness of this, steps back. The rest stand as Mr« 
Fry comes »».] 

Bess. Mrs Fry I [curtseying]. Good day, ma’am. 

Belinda [curtseying]. Good day, ma’am. 

Mary [curtseying]. Good day, ma’am. 

[Serena mooes a chair forward for Mrs. Fry.] 

Mrs. Fry. Good day. all of you. Good day, Lucy [Lucy 
curtseys awkwardly. Mrs. Fry addresses Annie]. And good 
day to you. You’re Annie, are you not ? I've been asking 
about you. 

[Annie does not answer, but turns her head arrogantly away. 
Mrs. Fry takes no apparent not tee of this.] 

Belinda. We’ve finished all the patching, ma’am, two 
jackets and three pairs of trousers, besides the shirts you 
brought. 

Mrs, Fry. That’s good. I’ll have some more work for you 
to-morrow. 

Serena. But that’s not all. Look at our two new counter¬ 
panes. You take one, Mary. 

(Mary takes a counterpane and they unfold them before Mrs. 
Fry.] 

Mrs. Fry. Why, just the thing. I’ll see Mr. Dixon and he’ll 
ray us for them. You can tie them up and leave them with 
Hawkins. Have you enough (sitchea I 
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Serena. Plenty, ma’am, we’re starting the third one to¬ 
night, only I won’t be here to help finish it. I’m due for the 
transport to-morrow. 

Mrs. Fry. I know. You poor child. If only we could see 
the end of all this transportation ! But the government won’t 
hear of it. 

Belinda. We might get it finished to-night, ma’am, if we 
all set to work. It’s better than sitting moping, e-specially 
to-night. 

Mrs. Fry. That’s an idea. Perhaps Annie will help you too. 

Annie. No I won’t. Do you think I’d join your workhouse 
party ? Not likely. 

Mrs. Fry. But what will you do ? 

Annie. We always used to have a good time the night 
before the transports went out. 

Mrs. Fry. I’m afraid that means giving everybody else a 
bad time. That’s all done with, Annie. You’ll find no beer on 
tap now. 

Annie [icjinrdly]. Oh, so you’re the one who 8t<)i)(H>d the 
beer I I might ha’ known as much. Why can’t you leave 
people alone to live their own lives ? 

Mrs. Fry. Because God sends his servants out to save 
sinners. 

Annie. And if we don’t want to be saved f You leave us 
alone, you with your Bible readings and prayers and sewing- 
meetings. Take yourself off, can’t you, and leave us to rot. 
it’s all we’re fit for. 

[Mbe. Fry stands and faoei Annie.] 

Mrs. Fry. Come here, Annie. 

[Annie eomeg forward defiantly and looks Mrs. Frif in the face.] 
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Bblikda. Don’t take any aotioe of her ma’am She’s 
beside herself. 

Mb3. Fry. No, Belinda, she’s a right to say what .she thinks. 
But I too have a right to tell her that, whether it be in Kensing¬ 
ton or Newgate or in Australia, the love of God will one day 
find her out. 

Annie. Do you know what I am ? 

Mrs. Fry. Yes, Annie, you’re one of God’s children, like 
the rest of us. 

Annie. A street singer, and a pickpocket. I was a criminal 
yesterday and I’ll be a criminal to-morrow. Don’t try to 
stop me, you can’t do it. 

Mrs. Fry. With God, Annie, all things are possible. 

Annie. Oh, you make me sick, you who talk about the 
love of God. What do you know about life in the London 
streets ? You’re a fine lady. You’ve never been turned out 
without a penny in your pocket, to beg or steal for a living. 
I’ve done it since 1 was so high. 

Mrs. Fry. Perhaps God thinks it’s time you had a change. 

Annie. Do you hiow what they call me ? Foul-mouthed 
Annie, who has never known what this love of yours is like. 
Would you, great lady as you are, take Foul-mouthed Annie 
into your home, feed her, clothe her and warm her before 
your own fire ? I bet you wouldn’t. You’re like all the others. 
You'd like to know what real wickedness is and so you come 
spying on us. You like to feel how giwxl you are, so you play 
a nice game, pitying the poor prisoners. Go back home to 
your children, and leave us alone. 

Mrs. Fry. 1 have nine children, but not one of them is 
dearer to me than you are at this moment. 

Annie. You can't prove it! Look at Foul-mouthed Annie 
in her rags and filth. Iax>k at her face, ugly with drink and 
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shame. Look at her p’imy itching fingers which lift the watches 
from rich men’s pockets. Look at her, bent from sleeping in 
the gutters and doorways of the city. You who say you love 
her. Prove it. Prove it! 

[Mrs. Fry hesitates a moment, then advances to Annie and 

puts her arm round her.] 

Mrs. Fry. Let those who are without sin themselves, cast 
the first stone at you. 

[She kisses Annie.] 

Mrs. Fry. Annie, it is you who don’t know the world. 
You only know a little bit of it. There’s so much that you 
have still to learn. 

[Annie looks up at Mrs. Fry in wonder.] 

Annie. You! You could do iAai.'Then it is true, it is true 1 

Mrs. Fry. Of course it is, child. Belinda, give me that 
counterpane. 

[Beunda hands one of the counterpanes to Mrs. Fry.] 
You’re going to Australia to-morrow, Annie. 1 shall not he 
with you for long, but Serena will be your teacher. Take this 
one, Serena. [SAe hands Serena the second courUerpane.] They 
will remind you of your last day in Newgate. 

Serena. Thank you, ma’am. 

Mrs. Fry. I shall visit you on the transport, and I shall 
be there when you sail out. Learn to love each other, and 
pray that Glod will give you both strength to face the future. 

Annie. We will, ma’am. 

Mrs. Fry. Now sit down, and let me read to you. [TAsy 
sit down.] What shall it be, Mary ? 

Mary. The one we had last week, ma’am, about the Shep¬ 
herd. 

Mrs. Fry. Good. [NAe opens the Bible and reads the twenty- 
third Psalm. The women listen attentively. The CuBTAUI it 
draum gradually during the last tioo verses the Psalm.] 
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The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want. 

He maketh me to lie down in green pastures ; He leadeth me 
beside the still waters. 

He restoreth my soul: He leadeth me in the paths of righteous¬ 
ness for His Name’s sake. 

Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, 
I will fear no evil: for Thou art with me; Thy rod and 
Thy staff comfort me. 

Thou preparest a table before me in the presence of mine 
enemies : Thou anointest my head with oil; my cup runneth 
over. 

Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days of my 
life : and I will dwell in the house of the Lord for ever. 

CUKTSI.N 
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